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THB BIG BEAR AND AUTHOR—PHOTO GRAPHED AFTER RETURNING HOME. 


Length, 10 ft. 2 in.; width, 8 ft, The sever.d moose antlers killed the year. before 
in Alaska are also shown. 
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HUNTING THE BIG BEARS OF ALASKA 


J. R. FARRELL 


Having read much in Outdoor Life 
about the weight of our biggest bears, 
I am sending you photographs of a Ka- 
diak bear that I killed in Alaska, on the 
mainland near Kadiak Island, during 
May, 1913. This bear skin measured 10 
feet 2 inches in length and 8 feet across 
the shoulders. The hide was not stretched 
tight, as I wanted it for a rug, and very 
tight stretching helps thin the fur. The 
fur is from four to five inches in length, 
and so thick that it stands up straight 
like bristles, all over the hide, although 
it is very fine and soft. I stretched the 
hide as near square as possible. 

The details of the hunting trip on 
which this bear was killed are as follows: 
We started westward from Seward, 
Alaska, about May Ist, that is, C. H. 
Solsberry, about seven others and I, and 
after reaching Cook’s Inlet we hunted in 
the vicinity of Moose Creek and Susitna 
River, and in the Willow Creek district 
Our first camp was between Willow and 
Susitna, on Bald Mountain. There we 
had poor luck, although I killed a black 
bear weighing about 175 pounds. As 
there did not seem to be more than four 
or five bears running in that locality, 
we broke camp and went in between 
Fishhook and Moose Creeks; and after 
making camp we started to hunt, and 
found plenty of bear sign, as they were 





coming out of their dens just at this 
time of year. Next morning I got up 
early and took my .30 U.S. G. rifle and 
started out after them. 

I tramped about all day, but saw no 
bear. After about three days of this 
kind of luck I was feeling pretty blue, 
as all the other boys and prospectors 
that, I met were seeing from one to as 
high.as five bears every day, but were 
unable to kill but one or two small black 
bears. As we were after the famous 
Kadrak brown bears, which are said to 
be the largest known, we did not con- 
sider we were having any luck, as there 
are plenty of small specimens in Idaho 
(our homé) and Oregon. 

On the fourth day I started out with 
‘*blood in my eye,’’ and as it is light at 
this time of year in Alaska for about 
twenty hours, I left camp at 3 a. m. 
Between 8 and 9 a. m. I sighted an 
inland polar bear, about one-half mile 
away, on the side of a very steep canon. 
He had been feeding on skunk cabbage, 
and was evidently retreating to his den 
up among the glaciers. As there was 
plenty of deep snow on these bald hills 
in spots and a great deal of small under- 
brush, but no timber, I thought it would 
be very hard to get within shooting 
range, and as the wind was not in my 
favor, I thought I had a poor cuenes 
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THE BIG BEAR SKIN PHOTOGRAPHED IN ALASKA. 


to get him. But as he was too far away 
to either see or wind me, I started in 
pursuit. Finally I got within about one- 
quarter mile of him and decided it was 
impossible to get closer, as I would have 
to get on lower land than the bear, and 
I was sure then he would quit me. 
Having a great deal of confidence in my 
new .30 Government rimless, and having 
plenty of ammunition in my pocket, and 
the bear being in a good opening, I de- 
cided to start shooting. The first shot 
knocked him down, but he was on his 
feet again in an instant, and I was ready 
to fire again. He began to run away as 
fast as he knew how. Not having lo- 
cated me, he was coming directly towards 
me With the second shot I caught him 
through the breast, which should have 
stopped any bear, but after scraping the 





ground for about two 
minutes, he got up and 
started away from me. 
I fired again, with no 
result, but the fourth 
shot stopped him again, 
and he turned towards 
me. I saw that I had 
him badly wounded, 
but he was still able to 
go. After emptying my 
rifle, I reloaded and 
emptied it again before 
I got him quiet. I had 
to cross a very rough 
ravine and a strip of 
snow over 100 yards 
wide, the crust of which 
was too soft to bear my 
weight. After putting 
in about thirty-five 
minutes of hard going, 
I reached the brute, 
which measured 6 feet 
3 inches in length and 
5 feet across the shoul- 
ders from paw to paw. 
After examining him I 
found that six bullets 
had struck him, all*fa- 
tal shots. 

After removing his 
pelt, I started for camp, 
feeling pretty light- 
hearted. As this bear was not large 
enough to be of any importance, I did 
not take my seales back to weigh him. 
They are of very slender build, having 
long legs, and I don’t think he would 
weigh over 250 pounds. 

This bear in color is neither white nor 
brown, but a dirty white, with a brown 
stripe in the center of his back about 
one inch wide, running from his shoul- 
ders to his hips. The legs and belly are 
darker than the back. After stretching 
the skin and taking a few pictures, I 
laid down to rest. 

After about four days more of hard 
luck, we moved camp about fifty miles, 
onto the head of Moose Creek. The fol- 
lowing day I saw two black bears, but 
did not get a shot at them. On the third 
day following I saw a very large brown 
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bear, but as he was about a quarter of 
a mile away, I did not shoot, thinking I 
might get closer, but he decided I was 
close enough and made his escape into 
thick alders. I made a circle of about 
three-quarters of a mile and discovered 
he was running, so I gave up the chase. 

Another week of hard luck followed, 
and feeling quite disgusted, I went in on 
the south fork of Little Moose Creek and 
struck plenty of bear sign, and the first 
day out from camp turned out to be my 
lucky day. I had only been out about 
an hour and a half when I saw two 
bears—one of which I thought to be the 
King of the Kadiaks, at about sixty 
yards distance. The other was a small 
one. The big fellow stood up on his 
hind feet and began sniffing the air in 
my direction. Being above timberline, 
this bear resembled a great totem pole 
standing in the air. There were several 
thoughts which flashed through my 
mind, but one was that I had been hunt- 
ing bears all spring, and now I had 
found them, so why not ‘‘get busy’’? 


With the big fellow standing up facing 
me, I took deliberate aim at his breast 


and fired. He plunged forward and 
started toward me, although I do not 
believe he saw me. After he ran about 
twenty steps, I fired again, hitting him 
in the neck; from this shot he fell to the 
ground, but arose in a flash and kept on 
coming my way. By this time my hat 
began to get a little high on my head, 
but my rifle was aimed on Mr. Bear’s 
head, and he was less than twenty steps 
away from me, but still did not see me, 
as he would have passed a little to the 
left of me. The third shot caught him 
between the eye and ear, and he dropped 
like a ton of lead, and apparently died 
without a struggle. With one shot I 
stopped the other bear, as it was hit in 
the neck, at the base of the skull. 

After looking over my kill, I decided 
that I had got one of the finest speci- 
mens to be found in Southwestern 
Alaska, and after putting in about half 
a day of hard work skinning this mon- 
ster, I returned to camp and told the 
boys that I had killed the largest bear 
in Alaska, and it sure caused some ex- 


citement in camp. Simmons, O’Brien, 
Solsberry and I started for the scene, 
and after a short tramp we reached the 
spot where the great brute lay. When 
the boys viewed the carcass and meas- 
ured the skin they guessed his weight 
pretty high, as he was in good shape, or 
as fat as I have ever seen one in the 
spring of the year. 

Now, speaking of the big bear in 
Alaska, will say that I have seen many 
big skins—one that measured 16 feet 10 
inches in length. That is claimed to be 
the record skin of Alaska by all the old 
sourdoughs. I think I could have 
stretched my skin to have measured 12 
feet in length, but it would not have 
been nearly so wide had I done this. 
As you will see from the photograph, 
the skin lacks not a great deal of being 
square—only about two feet. 

I have made several trips to -Alaska 
and killed a number of bears, but this 
one is the largest of any. 

The moose antlers shown in the pic- 


A 64-INCH MOOSE SPREAD. 


Killed in Alaska by the author the year before 
his big bear was killed. This picture was taken 
7 the hills before antlers were severed for ship- 
ping. 
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ture are a pair I got the year before. 
They were cut apart to pack, but when 
together measured 641% inches. 

The eight other men who hunted in 
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that district last spring killed thirteen slender. 


lears, and I myself killed four. My Ka- 
diak was far the largest of the seventeen 
killed, althongh one of the others that 


The White North 


I’ve heard the call of the great White Norih, 
There where the silences reign supreme; 
My kit is ready for faring forth— 
Oh, for the crackling fire’s gleam. 


Light is the pack upon my back; 
I know a place at the river’s brink 
Where the trees bend low, and I know the 
track 
Where the timid doe comes down to drink! 


So I’m off for the great white woods up 
there, 
Forgetting the strife and the fevered heat, 
leaving behind the toil and care 
For the crunch in the snow of moccasined 
feet! 
WILL F. GRIFFIN. 


Mr. Simmons killed measured 10 feet 5 
inches in length and 7 feet 8 inches wide 
at the shoulders, but was a very slimly- 
built bear, the legs being long and 


In hunting big game I can warmly 
recommend that .30 U. S. G. 1906 model 
Winchester for bringing home the meat. 





Showing Peter Larson, a well-known guide for brown bears (located at Unga, Alaska), and 
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a specimen he has just killed. 
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PRONG-HORN HUNTING IN ALBERTA 


EDWIN G. LYTTLE 


The long-anticipated 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1913, arrived on schedule, and 
we were on our way to the promised 
land, in this case the Albertan home of 
the pronged antelope. Leaving Calgary, 
Alberta, at 2:30 p. m., on the eastbound 
C. P. R. Express, we arrived at Brooks 
three hours later and disembarked, five 
eager hunters, with as many different 
models of firearms, and as usual all 
firmly convinced of the superiority of 
his individual choice. Watt of Edmon- 
ton, with a featherweight .303 Savage 
mounted with Sidle ‘scope; Kirk, his 
partner, with the old reliable .33 Win- 
chester, each with many notches of both 
moose and deer; Jim and Harry Foster 
of Calgary, the latter armed with a Ross 
.303 British, and the former carrying 
an 1895 model Winchester chambered 
for the U. S. Service 1906, with Win- 
chester ’scope, mounted by that sterling 
firm of Denver gunsmiths—Schoyen & 
Peterson. His was an old pet of my 
own, with which I had bagged seven 
deer and a couple of moose, before Fos- 
ter talked me out of it, assisted by a 
check of generous proportions, and a big- 
game gun without a peer, barring one, 
in my estimation. The trail from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to San Francisco is strewn 
with guns which I once thought the best, 
and I have sold five and purchased six 
since coming to Canada. I would that 
I had them all, but my wife claims all 
excess baggage privileges. My latest I 
carried on this occasion—an untried .280 
Ross, factory front sight and the aper- 
ture stem of a Marble, cut off short and 
countersunk into the movable sliding 
plate. which spans the bolt-slide of the 
new .280. 

Our guide met us at the train with 
the news that the wagon, sent out that 
morning eighteen miles to establish 
camp, had not returned. While waiting 
we had supper, and finally got off about 
10 o’clock, three on horseback and two 
in a lumber wagon, with an Indian 


guide, who had made a thirty-six-mile 
round trip with the same team that day. 
I rolled up in a pair of blankets with 
a bed roll for a pillow and endeavored 
to count the stars, but every bump we 
struek made a million more, and I failed. 
However, during that three-hour ride, 
my star-communing enabled me to solve 
some problems not pertaining to hunting 
trips. 

We reached camp about 1 o’clock and 
found two tents erected near an alkali 
lake, fed by a big spring of fresh water, 
and circled by the big ditch of the C. P. 
R. irrigation project, and were awakened 
next morning by the arrival of men and 
teams who were completing their work 
on this section of the big reclamation 
scheme of watering this dry plain from 
the Bow River, fifteen miles away. 

We were deprived of the privilege of 
hunting with Charley Blaseur, owner of 
the outfit and camp, as his horse became 
entangled in a wire fence on the way 
out, later in the night, throwing and 
badly bruising him. 

We divided next morning. The Fos- 
ter brothers and I went with Jasper, an 
Indian guide, who had driven his team 
seventy-five miles the day before in or- 
der to be on hand for the opening day. 
Kirk and Watt went with the other 
guide. Riding due south three or four 
miles we were in antelope country—a 
range of low sand hills bordering a flat. 
grassy plain, with now and then a dry 
alkali lake and oceasionally a water hole. 
On the crest of each hill we scanned the 
surrounding plain and adjacent hill and 
hollow. 

After many pauses, Jasper at length 
discerned a moving object on the distant 
flat; with the naked eye, which with dif- 
ficulty I finally made out with a power- 
ful field glass to be either a coyote or 
a jack rabbit, but which he calmly in- 
formed me was a buck antelope with a 
good head. Soon a similar object at- 
tracted his attention a mile farther 
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south than the first. Both were moving, 
walking slowly in a direction that, if 
pursued, would eventually cause their 
paths to cross. Jasper said they were 
approaching each other and would meet 
intentionally. 

We could not tell whether they were 
going or coming. Jasper watched them 
in Indian silence for half an hour, and, 
having apparently decided where the 
meeting place would be, mounted his 
horse, and the stalk was on. 

Descending the hill, we crossed a little 
valley and headed up a shallow depres- 
sion which sheltered us for a time, and 
brought us out upon the level plain 300 
yards from the nearest antelope and a 
half a mile from the other. Motioning 
us to dismount a moment previously, 
Jasper had formed the four horses into 
a wedge-shaped cavaleade—men in the 
center at horse’s shoulder—one antelope 
waiting, the other advancing. A most 
difficult situation, and one that stamped 
Jasper as a past master of his craft, for 
the standing antelope is all eyes, and we 
could only approach when his head was 
turned to view his approaching erst- 
while playmate, now rival, for the mat- 
ing season was on. Walking a few steps, 
halting for indefinite periods, stooping 
behind horses, that no telltale head 
might show, and changing a terror- 
breeding enemy into a harmless grazing 
group of horses, we passed a charmed, 
nerve-trying hour. When those two 
bucks met and put their heads together, 
the larger amiably bunting the smaller 
out of his way, we were 125 yards away 
on the open, bare plain, and neither an- 
telope knew we were on earth, and Jas- 
per was still silently drawing nearer. 
Having chafed with impatience all dur- 
ing the last hundred yards’ approach. 
and despairing that Jasper would ever 
think we were near enough, I motioned 
the brothers to follow suit, and stepped 
out in the open, allowing Jasper and the 
horses to pass from between the quarry 
and our line of sight. Right here we 
lost Jasper’s respect, and I think our 
hunt was nearly over before we regained 
his good opinion. The long stalk, or 
cause unknown, rendered it the easiest 


thing for my ivory bead to waver from 
shoulder to flank of that full-sized ante- 
lope, standing, for a brief second, 
scarcely 125 yards away, and when the 
.280 spoke nothing but flying feet and 
chagrin resulted. The battle of Water- 
loo had nothing on the fusillade that 
followed, and all I could see was spats 
of dirt flying from behind the game, 
always behind, sometimes six feet, some- 
times twenty, but all in the rear. No 
one said a word. We were all beyond 
speech. Not an apology or excuse was 
offered. Silently, with weary disgust 
enshrouding his immobile Indian face, 
Jasper mounted his horse, and meekly 
we fell into single file behind his for- 
bidding back and followed him in the 
direction of two tiny specks on the dis- 
tant horizon. 

While following the two bucks, who 
now would not permit us to approach 
nearer than a half mile, we sighted an- 
other bunch, far away, and set off at 
a gallop in their direction. This hunting 
on horseback adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure of a trip. The elder Foster and I 
had just returned from a trip in the 
mountains after big game, the net result 
of five days’ riding through down tim- 
ber and over lost trails being three fool 
hens and one fish, so we were in good 
condition. We trailed the new bunch 
until they picked up the first two and 
beeame frightened by the approach of 
two other hunters. Later in the after- 
noon we sighted a single buck traveling 
away from us at a fast walk (when I 
say we it always means Jasper, for the 
only antelope we sighted first proved to 
be coyotes, long since discerned and di- 
agnosed by him). We followed on our 
horses, whose walking gait proved faster 
than that of the antelope, and in half an 
hour we had gained gradually until 
about five hundred yards intervened. 
Oceasionally he looked back, but Jasper 
quickly stopped, and we crouched on our 
horses’ necks. Now Jasper dismounts 
and we walk, stopping when the buck 
halted and allowing the horses to crop 
the dry grass. Walking at a slight 
angle to his course, we constantly gained 
ground, and in another thirty. minutes 
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we had actually walked up behind that 
unsuspecting beast so close that he took 
a little run to get away from the sup- 
posed horses. Again we followed and 
approached within 150 yards, perhaps 
200, not as close as we had been before 
he ran. Harry Foster fired the first 
shot, and he was off at a left angle. A 
bullet struck in the dust ahead of him 
and he swerved and ran in a circle 
around us. Each gun was emptied and 
several extra shells fired by all three of 
us before the seini-circle took the quarry 
out of range. I think Jasper foresaw 
employment indefinitely, for we had all 
announced a determination to remain 
until the limit of two each had been 
secured. Later I fired at a coyote at six 
hundred yards, running, and the shell 
refused to extract. I whittled a rod 


from a fence stake at the nearest water 
hole and broke it off inside the barrel. 
This latter caused me to spoil a splendid 
opportunity for the others, as I started 
home when the next bunch were sighted 
—eight does and a big buck—and was 


discovered by the antelope who swept 
away at sight of me a mile away, when 
the boys were within 200 yards, just 
crawling over the crest of a ridge, un- 
suspected. So I was doubly disgraced. 
Jim Foster constantly referred to this 
big buck as his ‘‘eight doe buck’’ and 
declared each night his determination to 
kill him next day. As his record fully 
justified his optimism, no one laughed 
at him, and when, on the last day of our 
stay, we sighted this same old-timer with 
his eight does, and Foster killed him at 
exactly 450 yards, no one marveled. 

I thought my Ross was out of com- 
mision for good, but Kirk worked on it 
all the time I was eating supper, and 
finally inserted the blade of a hunting 
knife between the side of the chamber 
and the extracting spring, foreing it 
firmly against the shell and by pulling 
the bolt at the same time, extracted the 
empty shell. The wooden ram rod was a 
more difficult problem. My steel rod only 
wedged and splintered it. We finally cut 
the end off of a hammer handle and 
whittled out two hardwood pieces tightly 
fitting the muzzle bore, and by driving 
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one on top of the other, followed by the 
steel rod, the trick was turned. I looked 
at this empty shell casually by ecandle- 
light and could see no imperfection, and, 
unfortunately, lost it, so will never know 
why it failed to extract. 

That night after the others were 
asleep, I lay brooding over the many 
misses, and began to figure mentally the 
distance it was necessary to lead a run- 
ning antelope. Former experience in 
another country in pursuing them with 
an automobile, had shown me their speed 
limit to be right at thirty miles an hour. 
With this as a basis and the known 
velocity of the .280 (3,000 feet per sec- 
ond) I was not long in arriving at some 
interesting facts. A mile in 2 minutes 
equals 44 feet per second, and 200 yards 
is one-fifth of 3,000 feet. If the .280 
travels 200 yards in one-fifth of a see- 
ond and an antelope 44 feet per second, 
a lead of approximately 9 feet would 
deliver the goods. An ordinary 2,000- 
foot velocity shell would require a lead 
of about 14 feet to hit an antelope run- 
ning at full speed 200 yards away. After 
results justified these figures. The only 
figures open to criticism would be the 
speed of an antelope. I have run up to 
them repeatedly on the prairie, in a low- 
powered car whose limit, on a prairie, 
was less than thirty-five miles. This 
experience was expensive and painful, 
and involved hospital bills, nurses, ex- 
pensive automobile repairs, ete. I shall 
always remember it. 

The second day we divided as before. 
Watt and Kirk went with one guide, 
while the Foster brothers, Jasper and I 
went together, each party ranging the 
Same country as on the previous day. 
Jasper discovered-a lone object a mile 
away which he pronounced a buck, and 
led us across hill and valley until we 
neared the particular little ridge he 
should be behind had he kept to his 
original course and rate of grazing and 
walking. So closely had Jasper calcu- 
lated, that, when he dismounted and 
erept to the ridge erest, and stretched 
his neck like a partridge to peer over, 
he immediately began wiggling back 
like a snake, and started creeping to the 
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right, beckoning us to follow. Two min- 
utes later that lone buck walked over 
the crest of the sand ridge and stopped 
in amazement at the sight of four men 
crawling on the ground like snails. Be- 
fore his ideas became coherent the .280 
Ross and .303 British went off simul- 
taneously. He whirled and ran without 
a sign of shock or quiver, and so close 
was he to the apex of the sand hill that 
two jumps carried him out of sight. <A 
second later his heels instead of his back 
showed above the skyline. He had run 
thirty yards and turned a complete som- 
ersault, falling dead. There was one 
hole in his breast and no exit, so an 
autopsy was necessary to determine the 
ownership. The .280 copper tube, hol- 
low-point, 145-grain bullet had hit him 
squarely in the breast, exploded against 
the ribs and left shoulder, scooping out 
a sort of vacuum about the size of two 
goose eggs, breaking a couple of ribs, 
badly lacerating the heart and liver, and 
all we ever found after a most thorough 
search were remnants of the copper tube 
and base of bullet far back in the 
paunch, 

We were not as certain then as later 
of the different effects produced by the 
soft-nose .303 and the .280, so left the 
matter of ownership open, to be decided 
in the light of future events and bag 
limits. 

This antelope had a fine head,. with 
large pronged horns, and will later grace 
the wall of Edmonton’s finest club, 
when the Northern Club’s new seven- 
story club building is completed, over- 
looking the beautiful Saskatchewan. 

After dressing and tying a handker- 
chief on the horn to keep coyotes away. 
we set forth in quest of others. Jim Fos- 
ter was accorded the next opportunity 
for a standing shot by agreement, and 
henceforth we decided beforehand who 
was to shoot first, a very nice precaution 
in antelope hunting, as there is almost 
always time for careful sighting and 
judging of distance for the first shot, 
if the shooter knows that it is up to him. 
and does not fear the crack of another 
gun just before he is ready. 

We soon spotted a band just crossing 


a ridge, and some minutes later Jasper 
crawled up, craned his neck and ducked 
back, with the good news that a big head 
awaited us. We all crawled up side by 
side, feasted our eyes on the unsuspect- 
ing band, feeding leisurely within 200 
yards. Foster took careful aim, holding 
four inches above the lower brisket line, 
thinking they were nearer, and that his 
gun would shoot three or four inches 
high, as his ‘scope was set for 235 yards. 
His bullet struck the exact spot at which 
he aimed, passing through the brisket 
and cutting the skin on the opposite el- 
bow, letting the bone out and putting 
one front leg out of commission. We 
all fired as best we could, whenever the 
buek was not too near a doe, but no 
bullet reached him during the brief pe- 
riod he consumed in covering 500 yards, 
and Jasper advised us to cease shooting, 
saying: ‘‘He has a broken leg and can- 
not escape.’’ He later confessed that he 
would not make a like statement again. 
We brought up the horses, leaving Jas- 
per to watch the wounded buck, expect- 
ing to find him lying down at the first 
opportunity, but as he still kept on, we 
set forth in pursuit, Jasper and Harry 
Foster attempting to ride around and 
turn him back. Say! They might as 
well have attempted to run down a jack 
rabbit on foot. That three-legged beast 
led us the wildest chase for six or eight 
miles I ever had, and finally vanished 
from the face of the plain. An hour 
later we started him again and pursued 
different tactics, allowing him to go out 
of sight over the next hill before ‘we 
raced across the valley. When out of 
sight, he would lie down. We started 
him several times before he lay down 
within shooting distance of any cover, 
but he finally made the mistake of doing 
so, and this time Foster took no chances, 
but held on the middle of him. The U. 
S. bullet keyholed and passed on through 
as usual, and his game race was run, 
although he jumped up and was 
knocked down twice moré in as many 
seconds and covered a distance of per- 
haps a hundred yards, being riddled 
with bullets from the guns of both 
Harry and James Foster, Jasper and I 
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having remained behind after the final 
stalk. 

Regarding the 1906 service pointed 
bullet: I have never found it less ef- 
fective than the heaviest soft-nose in a 
single instance. It has never failed to 
keyhole, or apparently do so, as the exit 
is always a hole long and narrow, a slit 
instead of a round aperture. I have 
shot seven deer myself and examined as 
many more, have shot two moose, one at 
350 yards, the other 450 with a finishing 
shot at thirty feet, and each and every 
shot did as much damage as the .33 or 
405 Winchester, both of which I have 
used on dozens of deer in the past fif- 
teen years. This, combined with a slight- 
ly superior accuracy and a trajectory 
not to be compared in flatness with any- 
thing except the Ross and .22 high- 
power among the factory guns, places 
this cartridge in a class by itself for all- 
round big-game shooting at all distances. 
This applies to American factory arms 
only, and I have not had an opportunity 
of testing the new .25-caliber Savage. 
I started with the .25-35 Winchester, 
which was very accurate, used them all 
on deer up to the .405, had telescopes on 
them all, and liked the .33 Winchester 
the best, until the U. S. 1906 started 
keyholing and upset all my preconceived 
theories regarding steel sharp-pointed 
bullets, which at 2,000 feet velocity, pass 
in and out of the same sized hole, and 
at 2,700 feet velocity tear a slit as long 
as the bullet and still pass out—at least 
through bull moose, although I never hit 
one in the shoulder. However, I have a 
better gun than this one I am raving 
over, so will return to the antelope. 

The next day I had an opportunity 
of trying my 9-foot lead on one. Riding 
over the crest of an unusually high 
knoll, we saw a buck asleep, 500 yards 
away. Another ridge 200 yards closer 
was our best chance, and Harry Foster 
had the shot. The ball from his .303 
British-Ross ploughed the dust. under- 
neath him (he had heard our voices and 
was standing), and the usual circular 
run began. He was behind a ridge in a 
few seconds, and when he reappeared he 
showed on the skyline for a hundred 


yards, about 250 yards away. At the 
last instant I hit him in the hip with my 
seventh or eighth shot, using the Ross 
as a single shot after emptying the mag- 
azine, which holds five, including one in 
the barrel. He was hit well back in the 
left hip, passing through and exploding 
against the opposite ribs in front of the 
right hip, gouging out the usual hole and 
shattering the backbone by concussion, 
not contact, except fragments of bullet. 
An hour later we stalked a bunch in the 
open, but had to take a 600-yard shot, 
which Jim Foster missed. Ten minutes 
later, after all the fusillade which fol- 
lowed the first standing shot and the 
subsequent escape of the one buck in a 
bunch of six, a lone buck appeared from 
another direction and we led our horses 
so as to intercept him, or cross his path, 
and when our two paths crossed we were 
within 125 yards. When we stepped 
from behind the horses, he started to run 
before Harry Foster could shoot. He 
fired quickly and shot him through the 
jaw. A second later I hit him with the 
.286, again in the hip, but this time the 
explosion tore a big hole through the 
opposite flank, and again the back was 
broken by a shot four inches below it, 
concussion or fragments. Of course this 
was Harry Foster’s head, as a wounded 
animal is conceded to the one who makes 
the first hit. We had three between us, 
one each and one undecided, and thus 
we finished, he and I, for an hour later 
we came upon the. ‘‘eight-doe buck’’ 
with his harem and, although they had 
winded us and were wilder than March 
hares, Jim persisted in following them. 
At last the band separated, leaving the 
big buck standing 800 yards away await- 
ing our approach. When within 600 
yards he ran to rejoin the larger band. 
We followed doggedly, endeavoring to 
drive them into the sand hills, which 
they skirted, but refused to enter. The 
buck lingered behind and occasionally a 
single doe broke back to rejoin the other 
fragment of the band. Finally the buck 
allowed us to approach within 600 yards 
and, as it was late, we began shooting. 
The cireular run which he made brought 
him nearer, and Jim Foster bowled him 
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over with a U. S. through both front 
‘*elbows,’’ low behind the shoulder, the 
single bullet making five distinct holes 
through the skin. We paced the dis- 
tance and made it a trifle over 450 
yards. Foster remarked, ‘‘When I have 
a passion for anything, I always get it, 
soon or late.’’ 

We arrived at camp just at dusk, tak- 
ing turns riding and walking, with the 
day’s bag. Kirk and Watt, hunting with 
a less experienced guide, had been less 
fortunate, having wounded two and 
killed one, so next morning I loaned the 
Ross rifle to Watt, loaded the six ante- 
lope into the wagon and set out for 
Brooks, leaving Jasper to hunt with 
Kirk and Watt. The Foster brothers 
rode in, hoping to capture the sixth 
buck to complete our limit of two each, 
but as I afterwards learned, did not 
succeed. 

Reaching Brooks in less than three 
hours, thoroughly chilled by the bitter 
wind, I shipped three of the antelope 
to Calgary and three to Edmonton—I 
had one of Kirk’s—and arrived in. Ed- 
monton next morning on the same train 
with them. Watt came in two days later 
with two which he killed with a single 
shot each with the Ross, leaving the gun 
with Kirk, who had four days of bad 


windy weather, but stuck it out and 
finally landed his second one with the 
Ross, making six to its credit, counting 
one which I finished after being shot 
in the mouth. This is probably an ante- 
lope record for any one gun in 1913. 
One of Watt’s was hit low in the neck, 
front of shoulder, explosion dislocating 
the neck and tearing a big hole; the 
other through the flank, blowing out a 
two-fist hole on opposite side, both drop- 
ping instantly. Kirk hit his low in 
paunch, and the explosion tore out the 
lower wall of the abdomen entirely, al- 
lowing the entrails to fall to the ground. 
He or the guide hit one, however, in the 
hip that ran three miles. He and Watt 
each mentioned seeing hair fly three or 
four feet in the air when they hit differ- 
ent ones. 

I would place the Ross rifle and am- 
munition first, and the .30 U. S. a close 
second, but have yet to demonstrate what 
the Ross will do on the shoulder of a 
bull moose. A grizzly is too remote a 
possibility to consider. 

Fred Adolph is building me a three- 
barrel gun, two 12-gauge barrels and a 
.25-ealiber rifle, to handle Reed & Co.’s 
3,000-foot cartridge. The Adolph, the 

+ Ross .280, an automatic .22 and a Colt’s 
.22 revolver will suffice. 
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WILD CANADA GEESE RAISED IN CAPTIVITY. 
(Compliments H. E. Marin, Iowa Falls, Iowa). 
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WALL TENT 


tige QIN TENIS 


S. N. LEEK 


We were on an elk hunt and our pro- 
posed camp site was a beautiful little 
meadow of about eighty acres in extent. 
high in the Wyoming mountains, where 
we arrived about 3 p. m. There were 
five in our party, with five saddle and 
seven pack horses. The horses were soon 
unpacked and unsaddled, hobbled and 
let go, and with a good roll after their 
hard day, were soon peacefully and con- 
tentedly cropping the grass in the little 
meadow. Our one large tent was set up 
in the edge of the timber bordering the 
meadow. In the meantime the cook was 
busy and soon had the meal ready. Then 
everything was put in shape for night, 
after which a nice campfire was enjoyed 
for some time, when all turned in to rest 
for the strenuous day we expected on 
the morrow. 

The fresh sign showed there were 
many elk about, and that some of them 


were in the little mountain meadow 
every night. This gave me some con- 
cern, for I feared our horses might be 
stampeded by them. I lay for some time 
listening to the steady tinkle of the horse 
bell as the herd fed about, a few hun- 
dred yards from camp. Then I heard 
them start to run, coming toward camp. 
They dréw nearer and nearer, the bell 
wildly rattling, and their hobbled hoofs 
beating the ground. I wondered they 
did not turn out for camp, but they kept 
straight on. One struck the guy ropes, 
became entangled, fell and rolled over 
on top of me, pinning me to the ground. 
I tried to ery out, but could not. I 
struggled to free myself from the great 
weight that held me down, and woke up. 
What had been a dream now assumed a 
reality. All was confusion about me. I 
tried to rise, but could not. Some heavy 
weight held me down, and I wondered, 
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TEPEES. 


if a horse, why it lay so quiet without 
kicking about. I could hear the other 
boys talking, and asked what was the 
matter. The tent had blown down, and 
the extra heavy, long ridgepole we had 
cut lay across my 


the treeless plains of 
the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and Kansas, till their 
ends were worn sharp. 
A number were lashed 
on each side of a pony 
to drag behind, and in 
fording the streams the 
swift current would 
earry the rear end 
down stream, causing 
the pony to walk side- 
ways to cross, and while 
her lord and master sat 
and smoked the kinni- 
kinic, the Indian wom- 
an set the long, heavy 
poles in place. On 
these was stretched the 
half-moon-shaped cover, 
that used to be made of 
buffalo or other hides 
sewed together, but which later was 
made of canvas or other light material. 
Then the small wing on each side of the 
opening at the top, was set, according 
to the direction of the wind, to draw 





breast. In setting the 
tent one end of this 
pole had been laid upon 
the limb of a small tree, 
and the wind in sway- 
ing this tree back and 
forth had caused the 
pole to slip off. Need- 
less to say, the tent was 
reset, and this time the 
pole lashed to the tree. 

Many of the present- 
day roads throughout 
the West follow the old 
Indian trails, where for 
countless genera- 
tions the redman, or 
rather, woman, dragged 
their tepee_ poles. 
These poles, cut from 
the lodgepole pine of 
the Black Hills, or, fur- 
ther to the west, from 
the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, were dragged 
many weary miles over 


FRAME OF THE SWEAT HOUSE. 
LITTLE GROS VENTRE RIVER, WYO. 
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the smoke out, and a fire kindled 
within. 

These were the tents in use by the In- 
dians when the white man came, and 
which have been used by the latter to 
some extent, but except in a timbered 
country, where poles are plentiful are 
not very practical, and usually if used 
with open fire inside, they will smoke 
the occupants’ eyes out. This can be 


remedied to some extent by placing an- 
other canvas around the inside, attach- 
ing it to the poles and allowing it to 
extend part way to the top. 





SHOWING TWO WAYS OF STRETCHING 


AN A TENT. 
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ered with hides or blankets, with open- 


ing on one side. Now a large fire is 
built near by, and in this a number of 
rocks are placed, and when very hot are 
removed to the hole in the sweat house. 
The nude invalid now takes his place 
by the pile of hot rocks, with a bucket 
of water and cup, and the opening is 
closed up; then a small portion of the 
water is poured upon the rocks, filling 
the place with hot steam; this is kept up 
as long as the patient can stand it, and 
until he is drenched with sweat. The 
opening is then uncovered and he makes 


IN ONE A SAPLING IS USED FOR A 


RIDGE-POLE; IN THE OTHER A ROPE. 


The Indians are the authors of an- 
other tent or wickiup that doesn’t seem 
to have been used much by the whites: 
Willow poles about one inch in diameter 
and ten: feet long are set in the ground 
in a seven or eight-foot circle; then the 
tops of each pair in succession from op- 
posite sides are bent over and twisted 
together, and when completed the frame- 
work is a half oval, about four feet high 
in the center; a shallow hole is then dug 
in the center of this, and the frame cov- 





a run for the nearby river and plunges 
into the cold water. 

Much time and thought has been de- 
voted to cutting and fitting canvas in 
shape to protect man from the elements. 
The result is many styles and shapes of 
tents, the object being to get the most 
room and best service, with portability, 
and which are easily and quickly set up. 

Among the styles used most is the A 
tent. This usually requires three poles, 
is easily set, but unless extra guy ropes 
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ROUND TENT SUSPENDED FROM LIMB, 


are used, is prone to blow down because 
of the leverage on the pins in the ground 
around its outer edge. This style gives 
the minimum of space owing to narrow- 
ness towerd the top. 

There are various styles of round 
tents, using one pole in the center or 
two poles outside crossed over the tent; 
the top may also be suspended from a 
limb. Owing to the round shape and 
contracting in size from the ground up 
this style gives even less room than the 
A tent, unless built with a wall, which 
makes them much more serviceable. 
From my experience I have adopted two 
tents, which for their different good 
qualities are hard to improve on. For 
general purposes the ordinary wall tent 
gives the maximum amount of room to 
the smallest weight and is easily and 
quickly set up. If made of balloon silk, 
a tent large enough to shelter two men 
will weigh but a few pounds, and with 
a heavy cotton cord sewed along the 
ridge with fifteen or twenty feet pro- 


jecting at each end, it can be stretched 
between two trees, and the guy ropes 
staked, completing the setting of the 
tent in a few moments. For camping 
in the mountains I use the wall tent, 
with hole cut at each end near the ridge. 
Through this I pass a lash rope, and 
stretch taut, at right height between 
two trees, or if only one tree, then stake 
the other end of rope and set a pole the 
right length under it near the tent; or 
ridge pole can be used in place of rope. 
An 8x19 tent of this kind makes ample 
room for two or three persons, includ- 
ing their camping necessities, even to a 
small sheet-iron stove, and by rolling the 
beds back out of the way, room can be 
made to do the cooking and eating. For 
a larger party, a nice tent to have along 
besides the wall tent, is the baker tent, 
in reality a half wall tent, with wing 
that if dropped down closes the open 
side; if stretched out this wing forms an 
awning to work or eat beneath. These 
tents are very handy for the cook to 
store the provisions in and work beneath 
if stormy. 

But with all the tents, even if easy to 
set up, many campers prefer to sleep 





BAKER TENT AND WALL TENT. 
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out if the weather looks fine. A suit- 
able location is chosen beneath some 
green tree or beside a bush, and their 
sleeping bag unrolled, and with their 
outer clothing removed and placed be- 
neath their heads as a pillow, or beneath 
the flap of the sleeping bag, their shoes 
upside down near by, or beneath the side 
of the bed, they are soon within the land 
of slumber. But not always does a 


pleasant starlit evening insure a storm- 
less night, and sometimes the slumberer 
is awakened by raindrops in his face, 
first gently, leading the drowsy eamper 
to the belief that it will not amount to 
much, and he will adjust the flap of the 
sleeping bag over his face, gather in all 
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er’s head, making ample room for cloth- 
ing, camera, gun and such things. This 
little tent weighs but a few pounds 
(314), and when not in use lays over the 
bed, and in the morning is rolled up 
with it. In setting, the heavy cord 
sewed along the ridge is staked a few 
feet away at the head and foot, in a line 
through the center of the bed; then two 
sticks crossed are set beneath the cord 
a few feet beyond the head, stretching 
the cord and tent taut. To make it 
still more secure .a stake can be driven 
at the head at each corner of the tent 
and if required mosquito-bar ean be 
stretched across the opening at the up- 
per end. If the location for tent is well 


SLEEPING BAG TENT. 


loose ends of his clothing, and attempt 
to lie it out. If he be one of some ex- 
perience, and the storm is not too se- 
vere, he may succeed in doing this, and 
be tolerably comfortable ; but if, through 
lack of experience he fails to adjust the 
flap of the sleeping bag so it will over- 
lap all the way round, so that in place 
of running the water off, it pours a 
flood into the sleeping bag with him, 
then he will wonder if the bag is water 
tight or not, and how long it will re- 
quire for the water to drain out again. 

For these occasions I have planned a 
little tent, made of balloon silk, sewed 
to the foot and sides of the sleeping bag 
nearly to the top, and made long 
enough, so when stretched it will project 
several feet above and beyond the sleep- 


chosen, seldom or never is it necessary 
to dig a drain around the tent. Balloon 
silk or treated cotton takes up very little 
if any moisture, so tents made of this 
material are ‘but little heavier from the 
effects of rain, and dry off quickly, 
and though of light weight, shed water 
perfectly, whereas canvas will soak up 
water to double its weight, and dries out 
slowly. 

A fly over a wall tent is not neces- 
sary. If the tent gets too warm owing 
to the sun’s rays, the wall can be raised 
and tied up, letting the air circulate 
through. In traveling with saddle and 
pack horses I carry along neither poles 
nor stakes, but make them from dead 
timber at each camp site. 

A choice of camp site should be near 














COMFORT IN CAMP. 


good water, in the edge of green timber. 
All dead trees should be avoided. If 
the wind should come up and blow dur- 
ing the night it is not reassuring to hear 
an old dead tree go crashing to the 
ground near by. In building the camp 
fire, it should be kept away from old 
rotten logs, or turf formed by fallen 
leaves or other vegetation. If dead grass 
is near the fire it should be burned off 
immediately for a reasonable distance 
back and put out, otherwise it might 
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catch and get beyond control while your 
back is turned. In eutting poles and 
stakes to set the tents, avoid cutting 
green growing trees as much as possible, 
and by all means do not eut your initials 
with an axe, chop into or otherwise mu- 
tilate or disfigure the green trees near 
camp. For fire wood hunt dead timber, 
and the fire should be thoroughly extin- 
guished before leaving camp in the 
morning, and also when camp is aban- 
doned. 


The Poor Folks What Has to Live in Town 


W’en Ah hyars de quail a fifin’ 
In de corn fiel’ down belo’, 
Whar de riber’s slowly flowin’ 
An’ de weepin’ willows grow; 
Ah fills ma pipe wid ’bacca an’ 

Ah whistles fo’ -ma houn’ 
An’ I’m sorry for de poo’ folks 
What has to lib in town. 


Ah likes to steal off by mase’f 
To de woods an’ restin’ dere 
Jes’ listen to de music 
Dat is fillen’ all de air. 

De win’ a sighin’ tru de trees 
Dat solemn mournful soun’ 
Like de weepin’ ob de poo’ folks 

What has to lib in town. 


Dere’s music in de woodland 


Whar de daisies love ter grow, 


An’ de chatter ob de gray squirrel, 


An’ de robin’s merry hello, 


An’ de tinklin’ ob de cow bell 


Has to me a soothin’ soun’, 


Makes me sorry fo’ de poo’ folks 


What has to lib in town. 


Ah sometimes wish de good, kine Lo’d 


Had gibben me lots ob wealth, 


Land, woods, lakes an’ pastures, 


Ah don’t mean fo’ mase’f, 


But Ah jes wish dat Ah own’d de sunshin’ 


So Ah could han’ it roun’ 


An’ divide it mongst de poo’ folks 


What has to lib in town. 
PHIL HASER. 








A TOBIQUE RIVER SCENE. 


A MIXED BAG IN NEW BRUNSWICK 








An Iowa sportsman tells us of a forty-five-day hunt in that paradise for big- 
game sportsmen on which moose, caribou, bear and deer were secured. 








ROSS C. BODWELL, D. O. 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO CHAUNCEY THOMAS) 


If Adam and Eve were not to blame, 
I must have had some later ancestors 
who were fond of guns and hunting and 
disliked crowds and crowded places and 
loved the silent, free wilds of good old 
Nature. This dislike and unrest we have 
of present conditions and the longing for 
a closer communion with Nature is some- 
thing that has been handed down to us 
by our nature-loving forefathers, and 
when we yield to this mystic ‘‘eall of 
the wild’’ and journey to the silent God 
places of Nature, we are obeying a grand 
and noble impulse. 


I Jeft Waterloo, Iowa, on October 2d, 
passing through Chicago and Boston. 
then north to Vanceboro, where I put 
myself right with the Canadian customs 
officials by paying $50 for a hunter’s 
license, which gave me the liberty to 
hunt moose, deer and earibou in the 
province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

The journey from Vanceboro to my 
railroad destination—Plaster Rock—was 
a slow, tiresome grind. It was just dark 
when I reached Plaster Rock, but I was 
informed by a liveryman that he was 
to take me to a place called Millers that 
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same night, where I would meet my 
guide. Miller’s home is thirty-three 
miles up the Tobique River from Plaster 
Rock. It is a three-story frame house, 
which serves as a home for Miller and as 
a hotel for sportsmen and lumbermen. 
It is also a rural postoffice. 

I was hustled from the depot to a ho- 
tel, where I transferred the contents of 
my grip to my duffle bag, put on my 
hunting togs, and after eating a bite, we 
started on our long night ride. We 
reached Millers about 2 a. m., and I was 
chilled to the bone. On entering the 
house we found a cheery, erackling fire 
in a large, open fireplace to weleome us. 
And how good it felt! What a differ- 
enee a good fire makes; how it drives 
away*gloom and radiates cheerfulness 
and comfort! There would be few hunt- 
ing trips if we were to be deprived of 
the campfires. We may forget the 
names and faces of our guides and cooks, 
the lay of the hills, valleys and streams 
of our hunting grounds will soon fade 
away, but how memory clings to the 


campfires and those ‘‘bile-the-kettle’’ 
noonday lunches. The cutting down and 
splitting up of the dead pine tree; the 
search for some birch bark or dead twigs 


to start the fire; the rolling smoke, the 
sticks ecribbed around the suspended 
‘*kettle’’; then the food and hot tea, the 
cheerful warmth of the fire and later 
the glowing coals—these are the things 
we do not forget. These are the things 
that our ancestors loved to do. 

When I awoke the next morning at 
Millers and looked out of the window, 
I realized I was a long ways from home; 
and, indeed, for a fellow who had never 
hunted anything larger than cottontails, 
it was a long distance to go for the first 
big-game hunt. Really, I do not know 
why I chose New Brunswick for my 
maiden hunting trip, nor can I give any 
clear reason why I picked out Adam 
Moore for my guide. I had often read 
of the good hunting there was at the 
headwaters of the Tobique and Nipisi- 
quit Rivers and in the vicinity of Big 
Bald Mountain. I must have chosen 
Moore because his hunting territory is 
in this locality, and, too, I liked the way 
he answered my letters. He promised 
less than the others I had written to. I 
did not eare to hunt with a guide that 
was sure I could kill moose, deer, bear 
and caribou in just a few days. You 
see, I wrote to a lot of those guides up 





BUNGALOW CAMP ON BANKS OF THE TOBIQUE RIVER. 
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there and sure got some corking letters 
in reply. Why, some of these guides 
have game so thick that a hunter is liable 
to get tramped to death. Well, they 
were right. Most of the hunters are 
tramped to death, but they do their own 
tramping. I wanted to do some hunting 
for the game myself and not be com- 
pelled to get in a protected place and de- 
liberately take the pick of the vast herds 
of game that surged by, and shoot until 
my license was filled. Well! I sure had 
plenty of hunting to do before I filled 
my license, but I did fill it, and a bear 
and fifty-three partridges thrown in for 
good measure. 

After breakfast at Millers, my guide, 
Cecil McKeen, and I started up the To- 
bique River in a canoe. Early in the 
morning there was a heavy frost and the 
air was cold and crisp, but the sun soon 
melted the frost and mellowed the air. 
Never shall I forget the beautiful scen- 
ery ‘that was unfolded to us as we as- 
cended that river. The leaves were in 
their last crimson color before falling, 


and these contrasting with the green of 
the pine, spruce and fir, made it seem 


like a fairy land. After a few miles in 
the canoe, I had the guide put me ashore 
so I could walk along the tote road that 
follows all these New Brunswick streams. 
My! such a delightful walk it was! The 
tall pines, green ferns, bright sunshine, 
scolding squirrels. I wish all the busi- 
ness and professional men who have tense 
nerves and sleepless nights could take 
such a walk. 

We reached Moore’s first camp at 
noon. This camp is a log house having 
two bunks and a stove. After dinner we 
hunted for moose in the nearby bogans. 
but saw nothing but numerous tracks. 
The next morning we again started up 
the river, and it took the entire day to 
reach Moore’s bungalow camp. This is 
a large log building with six large rooms 
below and one large room above for the 
guides and eooks. About the first thing 
I noticed when I reached this camp was 
two large moose heads that were on the 
front porch. Later I learned these be- 
longed to a Mr. Paceard and his son of 
New York city. The senior Mr. Paceard 
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is 72 years old, but he enjoys a hunt to 
the fullest extent. He promised to re- 
turn next year for another trial for New 
Brunswick big game. 

I got my moose, bear and two deer 
while hunting from this camp. 

Moore empleys from six to eight 
guides and they are busy most of the 
time.. I met four sportswomen, who 
came with their husbands. Each had a 
guide, and often the ladv would prove 
the hetter game-getter of the two and 
make hubby feel like 30 cents. 

I was anxious to get a bear, and as it 
was time for them to den up for the win- 
ter, I offered Mr. Moore certain induce- 
ments to set a trap for me. We found 
where a bear had been making night 
feasts from the leavings of the bear that 
Mr. Paecard shot, so the trap was set 
there. Mr. Moore offered to bet me $10 
that there would be a bear in the trap 
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in the morning, and offered to bet me 
another $10 that he would be caught 
by the right front leg. It is a good thing 
for me that I got cold feet and refused 
to bet with him, for he would have won 
both bets. It seems that bears are right- 
handed, and when stepping over the log 
that is placed at the entrance of the V- 
shaped pocket, where the trap is set. 
they put the right foot over first, and 
as there are little sticks driven into the 
ground all around the trap,. the only 
good stepping place is on the pan of the 
trap. 

After setting the trap we hunted the 
hardwood ridges for moose, but saw no 
game of any kind. That night we stayed 
at another camp called Red Brook 
Camp. This camp is six miles from the 
bungalow camp and is but a few rods 
from the photographer’s gallery. This 
is a small log building erected beside a 
noted moose lick. It has several loop 
holes eut, through which the camera or 
moving picture machine is focused. The 
best pictures are secured at night by the 
aid of flashlights and other artificial 
lights. 

All of Moore’s camps, except this pho- 
tograph gallery, have a combined cook 
and heating stove, and have from two 
to three bunks; also a supply of cut 
wood and a good supply of blankets and 
canned goods. 

The next day we hunted back towards 
the place where we set the trap, but saw 
no large game. When we came to the 
place where we had set the trap we 
found it gone. Trap, bear and clog had 
vanished. But it was easy to follow the 
trail, and we soon heard the rattle of the 
chain. We found the bear in a thick 
bunch of small bushes and vines. I gave 
my rifle to my guide and took my pistol 
and gave the bear a shot to waken him 
up. This pistol was a .22-caliber (10. 
inch barrel) Smith & Wesson, chambered 
for the long-rifle cartridge. I wanted 
to get the bear out in the open so I could 
kill him with this pistol, for I knew the 
.405 rifle would be likely to spoil the 
hide. I could not tell which way he was 


facing, but the moment I fired the pistol 
he charged out of that thicket mad as 
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a hornet. The clog was of green log, 7 
inches in diameter and 8 feet long, but 
he did not seem to notice it at all, taking 
several bounds, making the clog fly clear 
of the ground several times. The moment 
he got into an open place he stopped and 
showed fight. The guide yelled at me 
that the bear was going to charge and 
that he was going to shoot him with the 
rifle, but I told him to keep him covered 
and not to shoot unless he did charge. 
Just as I said this the bear turned his 
head toward me, and I shot him squarely 
between the eyes, and he fell dead with- 
out a struggle. ‘‘Tame sport,’’ do I hear 
some of you say? Well, it was all I 
could stand for my first big game. And 
if that bear had charged out of that 
thicket at me and not quartering away 
from me? Well, he didn’t, and that 
is all there is to it. We found his pelt 
to be in good condition, jet black and 
with long hair. We soon had him 
skinned, quartered and hung up, and 
with the head, skin and about ten 
pounds of fat we started for the dinner 
we knew the cook had waiting for us at 
the bungalow camp. 

It was a few days after this that I 
secured my moose. We had not seen 
any moose at all, and kept making 
longer trips from camp each day, only 
to return to camp at night tired and 
discouraged. It was when we were re- 
turning from one of these unsuccessful 
trips that I saw my moose. It was 
near sundown and we were hurrying 
to reach camp before dark, when I 
noticed what seemed to be a black stump 
off to the left. The brush was quite 
thick and there was a draw between us 
and the object. I felt sure it was a 
stump, but kept watching it as we 
walked along. Then I noticed it move, 
and threw the rifle to my shoulder, at 
the same time telling the guide that I 
saw a moose. The guide had not seen 
him, but cautioned me not to shoot until 
we were sure he had a good set of horns. 
Just then the moose swung his head, and 
we saw the wide spread of the antlers. 
The guide said, ‘‘Give him h—Il; he is 
a good one!’’ I took it for granted he 
wished me to give the moose a bullet 
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from the .405 Winchester, which is about 
the same thing. The moose was facing 
me, and being afraid a head shot would 
spoil it for mounting, the only thing for 
me to do was to shoot him in the chest, 
at the base of the neck. That gold sight 
seemed to settle on the right place, and 
I pulled the trigger. The first shot 
knocked him flat, but he soon got up 
and walked in a half circle and seemed 
dazed. I shot at him four more times, 
and two of the four shots hit him. The 
last shot hit him between the horns, just 
nicking the skull. When I fired this 
last shot he was facing directly away 
from me, but the trees and brush were 
so thick that I did not know it at the 
time. It stunned him, and he could not 
again get to his feet. We rushed up and 
found him dying. He was certainly a 
magnificent bull, having a spread of 53 
inches and 21 points. Each brow antler 
had four long. points and were very sym- 
metrical, spreading well forward toward 
the median line in front. 

Did I have buek fever? Well, I must 


have had it to a certain extent, for my 
knees seemed to be inclined to want to 
vibrate a little, and there was a queer 
feeling in my throat, but I did not want 
to shout, and the guide’s ‘‘ You did well, 
old man,’’ seemed to grate on my tense 


nerves. No, there was no pull at the 
flask. It gives me a decided concave 
weary feeling to read of the flask being 
passed when a deer or moose had been 
knocked down. They call it the cup 
that cheers. I sure pity the man that 
takes ‘‘John Barleycorn’’ to- the woods 
with him in order to have a good time. 
The freedom from business cares and 
coming in contact with Nature in her 
grandest forms—silent streams, stately 
trees, pure, fresh air—well, these are 
the things that cheer and give a man 
new nerves and red blood. Then why 
dull the brain and set the maggots of 
imagination to reeling by embracing 
John Barleycorn ? 

There are several kinds of buck fever. 
Its mildest form is intense thrilling 
pleasure, coupled with controlled excite- 
ment. The man who never gets buck 
fever—I mean the man who has always 


been immune from it—never goes hunt- 
ing, at least not but once. He does not 
care to go, for there is no pleasure in it 
for him. And the sportsman who got 
genuine buck fever the first time he 
went hunting and has symptoms of it 
every time he sees big game, is the one 
who enjoys it the most and will keep at 
it the longest. I remember a conversa- 
tion I had once with a young fellow who 
had hunted moose in New Brunswick. 
He told me the incidents of shooting his 
moose in about the same manner that a 
tired farmer would tell of planting the 
last row of potatoes of the season. And 
I am sure he told me the truth when he 
said he laid down and went to sleep 
while the guide went back to camp for 
a horse. Now, such men as that never 
get buck fever. His temperament or 
nerves won’t let him get excited. It is 
needless to say he never took another 
hunt and never will. Why, I stayed 
awake most of the night after I shot my 
moose. I just could not get to sleep, 
and when I would close my eyes that 
moose seemed to be looking at me just 
the way he did when I shot him, and 
his horns seemed to be spread out at 
the foot of my bed. But as I stood 
there in the deep forest looking at my 
dying moose, I had a moment of sorrow. 
To see the destruction of this magnifi- 
cent denizen of the forest, and to realize 
it was all my fault, made me feel sad. 
But these feelings are always of short 
duration, and a few moments afterwards 
it seemed to me that the worst thing 


‘that could have happened would have 


been for that moose to have gotten away 
from. me. 

As it was getting late, we removed the 
entrails and hurried on to camp. The 
next morning we returned and soon had 
him skinned, quartered and hung up. 
I found that the first bullet hit him a 
little to the left of the base of the neck 
and had gone to pieces when it pene 
trated the bones. The lungs and large 
blood vessels at the base of the heart 
were riddled and torn. The .405 Win- 
chester is sure a hard-hitting gun. The 
largest piece of bullet fragment we could 
find weighed about 60 grains, and al- 
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most penetrated the hide on the right 
side of the chest cavity. The next larg- 
est piece had bruised the skin on the 
left side just after it had knocked a piece 
off a rib. We could not find but just 
a few of the smaller fragments, but the 
destruction that they had done was very 
apparent. This was the first shot fired. 
The other two that hit him were glane- 
ing shots—one, the one that I mentioned, 
that hit him on the head, and the other 
was a glancing flesh wound over the 
sacrum. The first shot was fired at 115 
yards. 


Adam Moore’s home camp is a sports- 
man’s delight. He has five or six log 
houses on the shore of Nictau Lake and 
at the base of Big Bald Mountain. Nic- 
tau Lake is five or six miles long, and 
is one of the prettiest I ever saw. At 
this home camp I met four other sports- 
men and Moore’s wife and two daugh- 
ters. We spent the next day in getting 
things ready, and early on the morning 
of October 14 the guide, cook and T 
started east for the caribou camp, which 
is about thirty-four miles from the home 
eamp. The first four miles of this jour- 
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Caribou was the next on the program, 
and we started up the Tobique River for 
Moore’s home camp. This is where they 
equip for the caribou trip. The guide 
took the eanoe, and I walked in the tote 
road. I shot nine partridges before we 
reached the home camp. I found the 
Smith & Wesson .22-caliber, 10-inch bar- 
rel pistol fine for shooting these birds. 
I have a home-made rear peep sight on 
mine, and when I shoot I place the 
thumb of the right. hand against my 
chin. When used this way this pistol is 
just as accurate for all practical pur- 
poses as the .22 rifle. 
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HEAD MOUNTED. 


ney was on Nictau Lake, and we all three 
rode in the canoe. This brought us to 
a three-mile portage that lies between 
Nictau Lake and Nipisiquit Lakes. These 
two lakes are the headwaters of the To- 
bique and Nipisiquit Rivers, respective- 
ly. These lakes have good salmon and 
trout fishing, and in conjunction with 
the rivers make it one of the grandest 
summer canoe trips in the world. For 
this trip I think it would be best to as- 
cend the Tobique and descend the Nipis- 
iquit Rivers. When we had covered the 
five miles of Nipisiquit Lake and came 
to the head of the river, the cook and I 






































took to the tote road, and the guide 
poled the canoe down the river. We 
walked over fifteen miles through dense 
fir and spruce timber. In fact, all the 
territory I hunted cver was heavily tim- 
bered, except the caribou barrens. And 
no matter where I went I was surprised 
to see the great waste of wood. It seems 
to me that I saw enough dead wood up 
there to keep all the people in the United 
States warm, yes, and cook their food, 
too. But this abundance of.fuel made it 
an easy matter for us to make our camp- 
fires, and I always tried to burn as much 
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eanoe from the water. We turned the 
boat bottom side up over the stuff we 
could not pack on the first trip and 
started for the camp. This was one of 
the hardest trips of the entire hunt. It 
was a five-mile carry, and we each had 
heavy packs, and the ground was rough 
and «ven. We reached camp about 
noon, »' d I was simply exhausted. It 
took such trips as this one to convince 
me that I was too warmly dressed. My 
woolen underwear was several times too 
heavy, and I had heavy, stiff mackinaw 
pants that nearly roasted the life out of 





CARIBOU CAMP. 


of it as possible. I always did the chop- 
ping and gathered the birch bark. It 
began to rain about the middle of the 
afternoon, and this soon turned to snow. 
That night we stayed in a deserted lum- 
ber camp, in which we found an old 
rusty stove. In a short time we had that 
stove red hot and the room filled with a 
mixture of odors coming from drying 
garments and frying partridges. The 
next morning the cook and I again 
walked in the tote road, and in about 
two hours’ time we came to where the 
trail leads from the river to the caribou 
camp, just as the guide was pulling the 


me. After some experimenting I found 
that two pairs of light-weight, full- 
length-sleeves-and-legs underwear that I 
had intended to wear to keep the scratch 
of the woolen from my body, was just 
about right, only they were too open in 
the seat, and the heavy mackinaw pants 
soon made friction places that became 
smarting sore. I had to carry a tube of 
vaseline to lubricate these friction 
places. I had a coat sweater called the 
** Alaska’’ that was good. When I got 
too warm I could open it up and let the 
wind get at me. But the yarn. kept 
eatching and pulling out, and the bulg- 
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ing pockets had a way of catching on 
dead limbs and holding on until I would 
back up and unfasten them. I was more 
fortunate with my footwear. I had one 
pair of 10-inch shoe paes, made by the 
Buffalo Shoe Company, that were prac- 
tically waterproof, and gave me good 
service. They had a thin sole and low 
heel, and by wearing several pairs of 
woolen socks, were fairly comfortable. 
But when the leaves were dry the soles 
became very slick and caused me to take 
many a hard fall. Part of the time I 
wore a boot made by the Beacon Falls 
Shoe Company of Beacon Falls, Conn 
It is a rubber sole and vamp sewed on 
to leather uppers. This boot gave me 
good service, and the rubber sole kept 
me from slipping. One day I took a long 
tramp after caribou in moose-nide moc- 
easins, but found my feet far too tender 
for them, and after that they were left 
at camp, to be worn during the evenings. 

Next time I will have light-weight. 
fine, soft woolen underwear and a strong 
but light, soft woolen outside shirt. For 
pants, I will go to the attic and resur- 


rect all of the old woolen boys that I can 


find and take them along. When a pair 
becomes so worn that I see my compan- 
ions blushing, I will cast them away and 
don a fresh pair. I will take along my 
coat sweater for thé camp and canoe 
trips, but for the woods I will have a 
coat made of some light-weight, strong, 
soft woolen cloth, waterproof, if I can 
get it, and still have it soft and noise- 
less. I did not earry my eartridges in 
my belt, but had them distributed 
through my pockets, and when I wanted 
ammunition in a hurry, no matter how 
rattled I got, I could make a dive for 
any old pocket and find a few. I did 
not carry a belt knife much of the time. 
If one has a guide he does not need any- 
thing but a good pocket skinning knife. 
I always carried my Smith & Wesson 
pistol at my belt and usually had a few 
partridges hanging on the other side to 
keep things well balanced. The kodak 
I earried in a leather case, and while it 
was a continual bother, it is best to have 
it with you all the time. But enough of 
this. 
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When we entered the caribou camp we 
found that a bear had been there, and 
had left by the way of the window, tak- 
ing glass, sash and all with him. This 
camp is surrounded by a heavy forest, 
and there is a stream of clear, cool water 
fifteen feet from the door. It took us 
all afternoon to get things straightened 
out in good shape. We found pots and 
pans seattered about, the stove and table 
were upset and the lamp was found 
under one of the bunks. Several tin 
cans that had frietion-tight covers had 
been punctured by the bear’s teeth, look- 
ing for all the world like someone had 
used them for targets in rifle practice. 
This camp has three bunks and a com- 
bined eook and heating stove. There 
was a drum oven fastened onto the 
stovepipe, and it sure did bake to perfec- 
tion. I stayed in this camp fifteen days 
and hunted caribou eleven of the fifteen 
days. ‘The caribou barrens are moss- 
eovered places high up on the hillsides. 
As a rule they are thinly timbered, and 
it is here that the caribou come out in 
the fall to eat the tender moss. Several 
times we sighted small herds through the 
binoculars and stalked them, only to 
find that there was no suitable heads. 
Once the guide and I got within seventy- 
five feet of two spike-horn bulls and two 
cows. The cows saw us first, and stood 
looking at us, even after we moved out 
in plain sight. Of course they did not 
get our scent. At last I took off my 
hat and asked them where the biggest 
old bull in the country was, and at that 
they wheeled and ran for dear life. It 
seems that they not only understood 
what I said, but must have gossiped 
about it until it came to the ears of the 
boss of the whole colony. At least it 
was a few days after this that we were 
charged by the largest bull caribou that 
1 saw during my entire trip. We were 
on a well-eut trail in the dense timber 
and were within 100 yards of the bar- 
rens, where we hoped to find caribou. 
when a whole herd of them came tearing 
down the trail. The leader was a grand 
old bull with large horns. His hair was 
all bristled up and froth was flying from 
his mouth. When he saw us he com- 
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menced to bellow. He surely looked 
wicked and vicious. There was a slight 
bend in the trail and we heard them for 
a moment before they came in sight, 
which was only fifty yards from us. 

Just as I raised my rifle the bull and his 
followers left the trail, and I could only 
get glimpses of them as they rushed past 
the few openings in the heavy timber. 
The bull passed within fifty feet of me, 
and I shot at him twice. We found blood 
and were able to track him for a quarter 
of a mile, when he quit bleeding, and 
we had to give him up. The guide de- 
elared the bull was after us, but I am 
sure that the caribou had been feeding 
on the barrens, and something had stam- 
peded them, and they happened to take 
to the woods on the same trail that we 
were on. But we certainly had an excit- 
ing time of it for a few moments. No 
more game was seen that day, but we 
did get well filled up on blueberries, 
which grew in abundance on the barrens. 

On the morning of the 29th of Octo- 
ber we ran onto a big bunch of them. 
There must have been about twenty. We 
happened to be so the wind would not 
earry our scent to them, and watched 
them for several moments, looking for a 
good head. At first we could see nothing 
but a few spike-horns, but finally saw a 
bull that had a small set of horns, and 
I made up my mind at once that this 
might be my only change, so I raised 
the rifle and shot him through the chest 
This rifle was a .30-45-220 Winchester, 
Model 1895. The .30-45 cartridge is 
known as the 703 Government rimless. 
The bull fell in his tracks and we found 
the distance to be 125 yards. The 220- 
grain bullet had passed through the 
chest cavity, and the lungs and heart 
were badly lacerated. He had but twelve 
points, but they were very symmetrical, 
making a small but very pretty head. 
That afternoon we started back for the 
home camp and spent another night at 
the deserted lumber camp. 

The next day was one of those glo- 
rious fall days when all Nature seems 
filled with a restful peace. We got an 
early start,-and by hard paddling and 
forced marching along the tote road, we 
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THE CARIEOU HEAD MOUNTED 

reached the home camp about three 
hours afier dark. I still think it would 
have taken an extra day to complete this 
trip if the guide had not run out of 
smoking tobacco. The next day, after 
I had read my mail and sent a lot of 
birehbark postal cards to my friends at 
home, the guide and I hunted for deer, 
but saw nothing. They told me that the 
hardwood ridges that are near the bun- 
valow camp were good places for deer 
hunting, so we got things ready for an 
early start down the Tobique River for 
the bungalow camp. We reached the 
bungalow camp about the middle of the 
afternoon, and met several sportsmen 
who had just come in. I expected to get 
my deer in just a day or two, but condi- 
tions were against me. There was no 
snow, and the leaves were dry and noisy, 
making it impossible for still-hunting. 
It was on one of these days that we had 
some fun with a cow moose and her ealf 
We noticed them about 150 yards ahead 
of us and feeding directly toward us, so 
we sat down and let them feed up to us. 
They were feeding on the buds and ten- 
der twigs of the bushes and small trees. 
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Once the cow got badly choked and had 
a violent coughing spell, which caused 
the calf to turn and look at its mother 
with a ‘‘that’s-a-joke-on-you-ma’’ ex- 
pression. I could not see the guide from 
where he was hidden behind a small 
spruce tree, but had the satisfaction of 
hearing him snicker. And indeed it was 
a laughable sight. When the cow was 
seventy-five feet from us she got our 
scent, but the wind must have played a 
trick on her and brought the seent to 
her from the wrong direction, for she 
looked away from us at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, and never moved for 
three or four minutes. I was in plain 
sight, and the calf came within forty- 
five feet of me and stood there looking 
at me for a minute, and then went on 
feeding. Now, that seemed strange to 
me, for I had on a red sweater, and there 
was not a twig between the calf and me. 
The calf, too, knew that all was not 
right, for it kept watching its mother, 
and knew that she had got warning of 
some kind. Just then the guide snapped 
the kodak, and the cow and her calf 
were off in a wild rush. It was a great 
disappointment to me to later learn that 
this exposure, together with 60 per cent 
of all that I had taken, were failures. 
The shadows were too heavy, and, too, I 
think that a part of the time my lens 
was fogged. 

Mr. McKeen, who had so faithfully 
guided me up to this time, was called 
home, and Adam Moore appointed his 
son, Bert, to act as my guide. 

Finally there came a wet snow that 


froze, making a hard, noisy crust, and. 


conditions were worse than they were 
before. And while we hunted each day 
we could not get within 200 yards of a 
deer. It was discouraging, to say the 
least. Day after day we hunted, only to 
return at night and tell a tale of hard- 
ships and failure. Yet those were glo- 
rious days—cold and crisp, just right for 
vigorous exercise. Really, I enjoyed it. 
The crust on the snow made it hard 
walking and by night we would be tired, 
hungry and sleepy. But after reaching 
camp and putting on dry, warm socks 
and soft moccasins, and getting a warm 


supper, things seemed more cheerful, 
and we would begin making plans for 
the next day’s hunt. About the most 
intense, boiled down, unadulterated, 
genuine pleasure that a person can have 
in this life is to get cold, tired and rav- 
enously hungry, and then find yourself 
in a place of comfort and warmth, with 
a good meal of warm, nutritious food be- 
fore you, or, better yet, have half of it 
down you and the other half before you. 
I am sure that the hardships we endure 
while hunting add much to the pleasure 
of the sport. 

Again I changed guides. This time it 
was Adam Moore himself who took me 
under his care. He said when it came 
to deer-hunting I was a hoodoo, and he 
wanted to break the spell. Moore was 
anxious for me to secure my two deer, 
in order that my license might be filled, 
for it is not a common thing in New 
Brunswick for a sportsman to secure a 
moose, caribou and two deer in one sea- 
son, and still more uncommon to add a 
bear to this list. So far as I have been 
able to find out, I was the only one to 
accomplish this for the season of 712. 

I was glad to get to hunt with Adam 
Moore. He is an old-timer, and it was 
a genuine pleasure to be with him in the 
woods. Each of the three guides that 
were with me had their own way of get- 
ting at things. They were real, genuine 
men, used to hardships, but kind and 
obliging. I could depend on what they 
said, and they surely did all in their 
power to see that I had a good time. 
Well, Adam Moore did break the spell 
of bad luck that had followed me since 
I commenced to hunt for deer, for on the 
third day a deep, soft snow came, mak- 
ing it just right for hunting, and after 
a two days’ hunt in this snow I had my 
two deer. One was shot with the .405 
and the other with the .30-45. The deer 
that I shot with the .405 was 135 yards 
away and was standing behind two large 
yellow birch trees. I could see nothing 
but the hind quarters, and the bullet 
passed through both hips, smashing all 
bones and making a large, ragged hole 
where it left the body. He fell in his 
tracks and was unable to get up. We 
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found that one-half of three of this 
deer’s hoofs were pure white, but there 
was no white on its body. The one that 
I shot with the .30-45 was only fifty 
yards away, and the bullet passed 
through the chest; in fact, it was ex- 
actly the same shot that the caribou got, 
and with the same gun. Now, the ecar- 
ibou dropped in his tracks, but the deer 
ran seventy yards and crashed into an 
old dead pine tree and fell dead. The 
third jump that this deer made (he was 
standing still when I shot) was twenty- 
one feet. While running he kept his tail 
perfectly erect—so the saying, ‘“A 
wounded deer drops his flag,’’ has ex- 
ceptions. When we dressed him we 
found the base of the heart and part of 
the lungs were badly torn. It seems to 
me that this rifle is none too powerful 
for deer. I prefer the rifle that delivers 
a hard knock-down and stay-down blow. 


The longest and best shots I made were 
with the .405. One does not notice the 
recoil when shooting at game in the least. 
In fact, it gives a fellow confidence to 
feel it shove against him, and it is cer- 
tainly more humane to use the more 
powerful rifles. If we must kill, let 
us kill quickly. At one time there were 
four of these .405 Winchester rifles in 
Moore’s camp; three of them belonged 
to sportsmen and Adam Moore owned 
the other. 

On November 20th we loaded the ca- 
noe with my heads and hides and pad- 
dled down the Tobique River for forty- 
three miles, and then rode in a sled for 
sixteen miles further, in order to reach 
Plaster Rock and civilization. The next 
day, after shipping my trophies to the 
Crosby Fresian Fur Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y., I started on my long journey 
home. 


The Prospector 


My cabin walls are rough and rude; 

My bed is hard; my fare is coarse, 
And yet, I love this solitude, 

And every stream, from mouth to source. 


All day I delve for hidden. gold, 
The object of my heart’s desire, 

And when the day is growing old, 
I smoke beside my pifion fire. 


And, basking in its cheery blaze, 
I watch the leaping flames, and 
Of old-time friends and other days, 
When eyes of love in mine did gleam. 


dream 


Within the firelight’s ruddy cheer, 
The voices of the night are all 

The sounds that greet my tired ear, 
Or penetrate my cabin wall. 


And when I seek my humble bed, 
And, wrapped in gentle slumber, lie, 

The night winds sing about my head 
A low-crooned, soothing lullaby. 


I’m monarch of this lonely wild; 
I bow the knee to God alone; 

To these vast deeps I’m reconciled— 
The mountains are my kingly throne! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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SKINNING A “WHITE” RHINO. 


FIGHTING AN AFRICAN GRASS FIRE 


J. ALDEN LORING 


(FIELD NATURALIST FOR THE ROOSEVELT PARTY IN AFRICA) 


When one passes into the Congo and 
Uganda country of Africa, the veldt 
gives way to vast areas of what is 
called ‘‘elephant grass.’’ This grass 
grows not only in the open level and 
fertile country, but also in extremely 
stony regions, and even in the open 
thorn-tree groves. 

When fully grown, elephant grass 
varies in height from five feet to ten 
feet, and some of the stalks are as large 
around as a bamboo fish pole. The na- 
tives utilize the stalks in making fences 
and huts, while the blades of the grass 
are used for thatching roofs and for the 
sides of the buildings. 

Traveling for days and days through 
these vast grass areas, where the only 
trails are those made by elephants and 
other animals, is indeed monotonous. 
The stalks tower some four or five feet 
above your head, the tropical sun beats 


down upon your back and every breath 
of air is shut out by the thick stifling 
foliage. 

By the last of January the grass is 
full grown, and a month later it is so 
dry that both the whites and the na- 
tives set fire to it in order to facilitate 
travel. When fired by the blacks, the 
chief of the district usually appoints a 
certain day for the conflagration, that 
the people may keep their stock en- 
closed and make ready for the great 
event. 

* * * * * * 

On entering the White Nile from 
Lake Albert one evening about 10 
o’clock, we traveled all night, all the 
next day, and at 11 o’clock that even- 
ing came to a place that was eventually 
named ‘‘Rhino Camp.’’ It was pitch 
dark, and the native pilot felt uncertain 


of his bearings, so we thought it unwise 
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to unload the boats until dawn should 
apprize us of our position; therefore we 
spent the night on the tiny launch. In 
the morning we found ourselves well 
located, so the boats were beached and 
the duffle unloaded. 

It was an attractive spot. The land 
rose gradually from the shore; the bank 
was lined with trees and bushes of va- 
rious species and an open thorn-tree 
grove extended inland several hundred 
yards, while beneath them the elephant 
grass was eight or ten feet high. 

In a few hours the porters had cleared 
away a large tract of grass and were 
busy pitching the tents in the edge of 
the grove. When the camp was finally 
settled it certainly was a picturesque 
sight. Our line of dark .green tents 
was some fifty yards from the river. 
Back of them was a cluster of heavy 
drill tents belonging to the tent boys 
and gun-bearers. Then came the bee- 


hive-shaped grass huts of the porters, 
making in all quite a respectable vil- 
lage, with the elephant grass, which 


commenced at the very back of the por- 
ters’ domiciles, extending in one un- 
broken mass as far as the eye could 
reach. 

We remained here about three weeks 
and made a fine collection, for the 
country was very productive from a 
field-naturalist’s standpoint. Colonel 
Roosevelt and Kermit had secured an 
exceptionally fine group of white rhi- 
noceroses, which Heller and his native 
skinners had spent days of arduous 
work in preparing. These by the way, 
aside from one or two single specimens 
in various museums, were the only ones 
of their kind in existence, and together 
with the hundreds of birds and small 


mammals that Dr. Mearns and I had 


collected, made a collection we valued 
at $50,000. 

As time passed we began to see dense 
clouds of smoke rising from the oppo- 
site side of the Nile, some twenty miles 
away, and we knew that the blacks were 
beginning to fire the elephant grass. 
One afternoon smoke appeared far off 
in the distance back of camp, and when 
night came we saw the glow of the 


fire on the sky. A few nights later 
there were several other glows in as 
many different directions, but none was 
nearer than twenty miles, and as the 
wind was blowing away from camp, we 
felt that there was little danger. 


I must admit, however, that from the 
time the fires were first seen on our 
side of the river, I became nervous and 
kept a constant eye on them. 


When burning at a great distance, 
it is difficult to judge exactly how far 
away a fire really is, and I doubt very 
much that any of us realized how 
steadily the flames were creeping in 
upon us, until one noon while we were 
eating luncheon, Kermit said to the 
Colonel: 


‘‘Father, what are you looking at? 
You appear to be pondering over some- 
thing.’”’ 

The Colonel made some casual reply 
and it occurred to me that he was 
watching and thinking of the same 
thing that occupied my mind—the 
proximity of the fire—for from the 
open tent front the smoke could be 
plainly seen belching into the horizon. 


It was about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. I was busy in my tent making 
up specimens and the Colonel was at 
work on his book, ‘‘African Game 
Trails.’’ Far off in the distance my 
ear suddenly caught a faint rumbling 
sound. I dropped my tools, walked 
out back of the tents, mounted an ant 
hill and stood there gazing and listen- 
ing. 

The fire was coming into camp, there 
was no doubt of it, for far off to the 
northward came the ominous sound; 4 
deep rumbling noise that at times 
sounded like a waterfall, mingled now 
and then with a faint explosion. A 
great cloud of smoke rolled up over 
the vegetation and drifted off to the 
west, partly obscuring the sun and giv- 
ing it the appearance of a huge ball of 
fire. I hurried back to the Colonel’s 
tent. 

‘*Colonel, the fire is surely coming 
into camp, you can already hear it,’’ I 
said. 
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’ The Colonel stopped writing and 
listened. 

‘‘By George, that’s so. We must 
get busy at once or our valuable collec- 
tion and camp outfit will be in ashes 
before the day closes. Get all the tent 
boys, gun-bearers and porters together 
immediately and we will cut a path in 
the grass and prepare to back fire; 
that seems to be the only course.’’ 

The day before, the Colonel had shot 
a white rhino, the last one wanted to 
complete the group, and Cuninghame, 
Heller and about fifty of the porters 
were some ten miles away preparing 
the skin and skeleton, whieh had cut 
down our force considerably. 
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I shouted to my tent boy, Tommy, 
and told him to summon all of the men 
in camp and gather up the ‘‘pangas’’ 
—long-bladed knives that the blacks 
use to cut grass, and brush-knives, axes 
and hatchets and anything else that 
could be used for the work. Then 
gangs of workmen were distributed in 
a half circle from the Nile on one side 
of camp to the water line on the other 
and set to work cutting grass. 

The idea was to clear a wide road 
through the grass all the way round 
the camp and after it was completed 
to set fire to the outer side and allow 
the new, weak fire to run out and con- 


sume the fuel before the big blaze 


should approach near enough to leap 
the gap and destroy the camp. 

We made the tent boys and gun- 
bearers a boss of every ten men, and 
it was their duty to watch the lazy fel- 
lows and keep them at work. These 
gangs were placed far enough apart so 
as not to interfere with each other, and 
in a few minutes everything was work- 
ing finely. 

It was fully 200 yards from the river 
on one side of the camp to the Nile on 
the other, and quick work was neces- 
sary to complete the task before the 
fire should reach us. All but the worth- 
less blacks realized the danger. They 
seemed to care little whether the camp 





MARABOU STORKS AND VULTURES. 


burned, although they must have known 
that their supply of food would go with 
it. One fellow was found peacefully 
sleeping in his hut long after the others 
were at work, and he refused to come 
out until he was dragged out. He gazed 
at the approaching fire, yawned and 
said : 

‘*Oh, the fire is a long way off; there 
is no danger,’’ and started back into 
the hut to finish his siesta, but the 
rather rough treatment that he received 
at the hands of one of the gun-bearers 
soon changed his mind and he joined 
the workers. 

Despite the seriousness of our po- 
sition it was amusing to watch the tent 
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boys and gun-bearers exhibit their 
newly-vested authority. In fact the 
eagerness with which these ‘‘bosses’’ 
watched for an opportunity to apply 
the whip and the alacrity with which 
they did it as soon as a man showed 
symptoms of shirking, added much to 
the rapid progress that was being made 
in cutting the grass. 

The Colonel swung a panga as dex- 
terously as any one, and when he no- 
ticed a gang of workmen that appeared 
to be backward in the work, he strolled 
over and put some of his progressive 
spirit into it. 

The roar and crackle of the flames 
was becoming louder and louder every 
minute, and it was soon evident that 
our race with the fire would be a close 
one and a fight to the finish. 

Kermit walked out to look the situa- 
tion over and returned with the news 
that the blaze was not more than two 
miles away and bearing down upon us 
a little quicker than a fast walk. This 
report seemed to inspire the porters 
and they worked more willingly. 

About sundown Cuninghame and 
Heller came in with the rhino skin and 
skeleton, and this gave us fifty more 
men, who were at once put at work. 

Cuninghame was somewhat puzzled 
at our actions. 

‘‘What are you doing, Colonel?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘*We are preparing to back-fire and 
save the camp,’’ was the Colonel’s re- 
ply. 

‘But you are liable to burn the camp 
with the very fire you kindle. It is 
risky business, for should the back-fire 
leap the gap and get in behind us, the 
porters could never whip it out.’’ 

‘Well, what shall we do? What 
would you suggest?’’ asked the Colo- 
nel. 

“It seems to be the best way, but 
there is great danger of losing the camp 
by it.”’ 

‘*Well, I would much rather have the 
satisfaction of burning up the camp in 
an effort to save it, than to watch a 
grass fire destroy it; so unless you can 
suggest some better method there seems 
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to be no alternative,’’ was the Colonel’s 
answer. And so as it was decided to 
back-fire, the work was resumed with 
a rush, for the flames kept drawing 
nearer. 

It was the most spectacular fire I 
ever saw. Great tongues of flame, 
driven by the erratic breezes, leaped 
fifty and seventy-five feet into the air 
and detached themselves for a fraction 
of a second before flickering out. Others 
writhed and twisted like huge serpents, 
then struck the ground and with a hiss- 
ing sound spread out over the grass 
and licked it up as though it were gun- 
powder. Loud explosions frequently 
oceurred as the big stalks filled with 
steam and burst. But the strangest 
sight was the birds that gathered to 
feed upon the victims of the fire. Hun- 
dreds of marabou storks, vultures, 
eagles, hawks and kites flew about a 
few rods in advance of the flames and 
poising in the air a few seconds, 
pounced down upon a mouse, rat or 
big grasshopper that had been driven 
from its retreat. 

The path was not quite finished when 
night fell and the fire was seen sweep- 
ing over the low ridge only a quarter 
mile away. The dew—very heavy at 
this season of the year—was falling fast 
and we realized that in a short time the 
grass would be too wet to kindle. There 
was no alternative but to touch it off 
at once and trust to the porters being 
able to check its spreading should it 
succeed in leaping the road. 

A number of the men, armed with 
untrimmed branches cut fresh from 
trees, were stationed back of the road 
and the Colonel gave the word. We 
touched a match to the bundle of grass 
and swept it along the outer margin of 
the clearing. 

The wind was against us and the dew 
had wetted the grass so it would not 
ignite, and yet the big fire had gained 
such headway by being, driven with the 
wind that it dried the grass before it 
and did not check its speed even for 
an instant. 

Time and time again grass torches 
were applied, but each time as we 
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passed on to kindle other spots, we 
looked back to see the blaze gradually 
die down and finally flicker out en- 
tirely. Anxious faces gazed at each 
other and we wondered if after-all, our 
efforts would be fruitless. 

A large bundle of cut grass was then 
thrown into a thick patch of withered 
foliage and the torch applied. It blazed 
up briskly and in a few minutes was a 
seething mass of flames. Waiting only 
long enough to make sure that the fire 
had actually started, we urged the men 
to bring more grass and in a few min- 


OUR BACKFIRE ABOUT TO MEET THE BIG GRASS FIRE. 
(FIVE-MINUTE EXPOSURE.) 
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utes a succession of fires were burning 
all along the line. 

While the dew had hindered us in 
one respect, it had assisted us in an- 
other, for we found it comparatively 
easy for the porters with the branches 
to beat out any blaze that worked 
around behind or succeeded in jumping 
the gap. 

It surely was a relief to watch those 
tiny little blazes gradually growing 
larger and larger, and spreading from 
right to left until they finally melted 
into each other and became a solid line 
of fire, slowly but surely creeping out 
to meet and check the flood of flame 
that threatened to destroy the camp 
and its contents. 
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It took me ‘back to my school-boy 
days and to the pictures of the prairie 
fires that we saw in our geographies, 
with the Indians, settlers, buffaloes and 
other animals*all rushing off together 
to escape a common danger. 

In this country, where animal life was 
so abundant, I fully expected that the 
same scenes would be enacted, so when 
the fire had run out several rods and 
the earth was cool enough, I followed 
in its wake with my rifle. Not that I 
wanted to kill any of the unfortunate 
creatures that might have been trapped, 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT MIDNIGHT. 


but I thought that perhaps a lion would 
appear, and in such an event I might 
want a weapon of some kind. 

Strange to say, the only animals to 
show themselves were the large yellow 
tree-bats that took the place of the vul- 
tures, eagles and other birds as soon 
as darkness fell. 

The rival fires met about 200 yards 
from camp, and as the blazes came to- 
gether there was an unusual spurt of 
flame into the air for a second and 
then the blaze died down and finally 
went out entirely. Our camp was saved 
from a catastrophe that is dreaded by 
all African travelers—an African grass 
fire. 

















Introducing the baby to the strenuous life. “Mrs. Forest Ranger” and goat killed on 
Sourdough Mt. 


A FOREST RANGER’S PEREGRINATIONS WITH WIFE AND BABY. 


The above photographs are two of many received showing how a Washington forest 
ranger spent a brief spell hunting in the Cascade Mountains with his wife and child. On 
the trip a bear and a goat were bagged. The photograph to left was taken on the goat 
trail through the Skagit River Cafion, 18 miles above Marblemount, Wash. 


A Country Road 


A country road at the burst of dawn 
With the sun just topping the hill! 

A spicy cut to the early breeze; 

The bird folk stirring among the trees, 
And the whole world lying still! 


The buttercups a great stream of gold, You feel the spring throb in your veins, 
And the cool air fresh and sweet! And it must come out some way. 

The tint of the sky is rich, and way You whistle a bit, and then you shout, 

Off yonder the woods are purple-gray, And the meadow lark rises and whirrs about 
And the road is under your feet. As the echo rolls away. 

The dew like beads on the timothy, Oh, the clover smell from the fields close by 
And the clouds all fluffy and white! Far off from your pent-up roars! 

The morning call of the waking thrush, There’s God out there a-waiting for you, 

Singing his praise in the listening hush, And the kind of worship that’s good and true 
And the road stretching out of sight! In the fields of the great outdoors. 


CHESTER L. SAXBY. 








THE TREE KILLER 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


ENOS A. MILLS 


One night in northern New Mexico a 
porcupine afflicted a cowboy with hard 
though amusing luck. Out trailing lost 
stock the cowboy slept by my camp- 
fire. During the night a porcupine cut 
his horse bridle to pieces and then fell 
upon the more salty flavored saddle 


blanket so energetically that the cow-- 


boy awoke and ‘‘kicked him a rod.’’ 
Evidently porky landed near the picket 
rope; this was gnawed in two and the 
cow pony at once ‘‘lit out’’ for the cow 
camp about thirty miles distant. At 
daylight the cowboy shouldered his 
forty-pound saddle and on foot set off 
for camp vowing vengeance on all 
‘*porkies’’ in the Southwest! 


The porcupine has an incessant crav- 
ing for salt and this freshman will con- 
sume any article that carries salt or 
that has a saline flavor. They do much 
damage around sawmills and around 
mines they are such a pest that pros- 
pectors commonly shoot them on sight. 
Pick, axe, shovel and cant-hook han- 
dles are gnawed, and the leather in 
gloves, shoes, leather belting and black- 
smith bellows is eaten. In the kitchen 
they gnaw floors and table tops, and in 
the commissary attack everything that 
has a touch of their favorite flavor. 
Once ‘‘porky’’ has a taste of something 
salty around a cabin he cannot be kept 
away. He is so stupid that he can not 
remember a sound clubbing longer than 
an hour. 

The porcupine is considered the ‘‘stu- 
pidest animal in the woods,’’ and he 
also is the most hated animal in the for- 
est. He is destructive, dull, without 
gentle ways and is not even redeemed 
by good looks. He is a tree hog and is 
without even rudimentary ideas con- 
cerning conservation. His general food 
habits give him a bad standing in the 
realm of economic biology. The only 
good point that I can think of in favor 
of this bristling fellow is that he de- 
vours dandelion. 





A PINE RUINED BY A PORCUPINE. 


During the days of ‘‘inexhaustible 
forest resources’’ public opinion was 
against the killing of porcupine, and a 
few forested states had laws which for- 
bade the killing of ‘‘porky’’ at any 
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A LODGEPOLE PINE “BARKED” BY PORCU- 
PINES SLOPE OF MOUNT OF 
HOLY CROSS, COLO. 


time. The theory was that if poreupines 
were about, a lost, half-starved man in 
the woods might find and easily kill a 
porcupine and thus avoid starvation. 
Perhaps a few lost, unarmed men were 
thus saved. But things have changed, 
trackless forests no longer flourish and 
Boy Scout wooderaft will safely guide 
anyone through the broken forests that 
remain. 


LIFE 


‘*Porky’’ has hoggish feeding habits 
and much of his food consists of the in- 
ner bark, the vitals, of trees. During 
the winter his tribute on the forest is 
heavy. Audubon thought that ‘‘porky”’ 
killed on the average one hundred 
trees a year. While it is easily possi- 
ble for him to kill annually so many 
trees, so large a number is hardly prob- 
able. The killing is due to the girdling 
of the bark in feeding. The poreupine 
often gnaws off the bark of a tree en- 
tirely around the trunk, feeding around 
upon the snow. The old tradition that 
a poreupine never kills a tree if he ean 
avoid it probably grew out of seeing so 
many tree-trunks with large patches of 
bark off without the tree being girdled 
at any point. Where only patches of 
bark are gnawed off the gnawing com- 
monly is from a stand upon a limb 
which does not allow the gnawer to 
reach all the way round the trunk. 
Trees only partly girdled are wounded 
and invite the attacks of infesting or 
deadly insects. 


But girdling is all too common. On 
the slope of the Mount of the Holy 
Cross I once counted fifty-four girdled 
veteran lodgepole pines in a radius of 


one hundred feet. In Idaho numerous 
young growths were seen in which ev- 
ery tree within sight was girdled. 
Thousands of large girdled trees were 
seen during a camping trip through 
northern California and southwestern 
Oregon. While floating down the Mis- 
souri River numerous poreupine depre- 
dations were noted. Three counts in as 
many camps in South Dakota showed 
more than twelve hundred cottonwoods 
that had received death gnawings from 
this tree hog. 

He often climbs trees and sometimes 
stays in the tree top for days. Here 
he may feed upon the tender bark of 
small limbs, but in hemlocks he feeds 
upon the foliage with deadly effect. Oc- 
casionally a hemlock is entirely stripped 
of its foliage. 

The poreupine is widely distributed 
and perhaps is most common in west- 
ern Canada and northwestern United 
States. He is numerous in the Yellow- 
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stone Park, the Adirondacks and in 
northern New England. His weight is 
from ten to thirty pounds. He is un- 
like the European hedgehog and is a 
dozen times its size. The porcupine 
lives in hollow logs, rock piles and 
holes. From one to three are born at 
a litter. They are on the increase. 

Although the weasel simetimes kills 
young porcupines, the fisher appears to 
be the only animal that regularly preys 
upon this quill-protected beast. A few 
of almost every kind of predaceous ani- 
mal and bird in porcupine territory 
appear to have come to death from the 
poisonous, penetrating quills. These 
were received while eating or attempt- 
ing to kill this fellow. Among his vic- 
tims are the fox, the eagle and the 
grizzly bear. 

The white or yellowish-white quills 
are not unattractive to the eye and 
were freely used by the Indians for art- 
istic decorations upon moccasins and 
clothing. 

The poreupine is so abundantly sup- 
plied with food and is so thoroughly 


protected against enemies that his brain 


has become dull from disuse. In travel- 
ing he goes lumbering along, half- 
asleep. He is safe—the other fellow 
will have no trouble to get out of the 
way. He can not even run and is a 
slow, stupid, grouchy old pensioner. 

In camp he often is an uninvited 
guest. He raids the scanty food supply 
while campers are away. “he flesh of 
most people is extremely sensitive to 
the poison which tips these quills. Some- 
times these quills are caught up by the 
clothing and through this the barbed 
quills crawl until they come in contact 
with the flesh. 

During years of camping my worst 
annoyance was the poreupine. One 
night my shoes were devoured. On an- 
other occasion one slapped his quill- 
covered tail against my cheek while I 
was asleep. The cheek swelled beyond 
description and for several hours the 
pains were more nerve thrilling than 
those of neuralgia. 

From a treetop he will come down 
backwards, thrashing his tail, if he hear 
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or see another animal coming up. While 
climbing a spruce one day a porcupine 
came at me in this manner. He gave 
one arm a number of quills before | 
could thrust him heels over head to the 
ground. Landing on his bristling back, 
he bounced up three or four feet. Re- 
gaining his legs, he stood for several 
seconds by the foot of the tree, with 
foaming mouth, grinding his big teeth 
and bellowing from sheer anger. 

The poreupine may be classed with 
the fly—destructive and somewhat dan- 
gerous. He is a tree killer. Campers 
in national parks are better off without 











ENGELMAN SPRUCE GNAWED BY “PORKY.”’ 
his presence. He is not easy to handle. 
It is unfortunate that the poreupine is 
not in the list of those animals that are 


verging on extinction. 





DEEP SEA FISHING EXPERIENCES 


CAPT. CHARLES JOHNSON 


I sometimes think when reading fish 
stories written by professional writers 
who can dish them up in a very inter- 
esting style, that perhaps a fish yarn 
written by an old salt from experience 
at sea, might interest some readers. I 
followed the sea for about a quarter of 
a century—fifteen years of that time 
as master of sea-going ships—and never 
missed a chance to catch anything in 
the shape of a fish that showed up. 

In my younger days, when the West 
India business was good, every vessel 
in that trade was fitted out to catch 
dolphin, shark, porpoise or anything 
else in the fish line that could be 
eaught. For dolphin, a good stout cod 
line about 200 feet long was used, with 
a piece of copper wire a few feet long 
next the hook, care being taken to 
cover the wire and hook separately with 
waxed twine before fastening on the 
hook, for if the copper and steel were 
allowed to touch, about one day in the 
salt water would eat off the hook. For 
bait, we used a piece of white rag, or 
pork rind cut in the shape of a flying 
fish. 

When I see the many faney wooden 
fish lures, I think of the first one I ever 
saw or heard of. I made it about forty 
years ago. The body was whittled from 
a piece of red cedar about five inches 
long; then I took a Spanish 50-cent 
piece and hammered it out thin for the 
wings and fins, bored a hole length- 
wise through the body and fastened a 
hook to a piece of wire that worked eas- 
ily through the body of the fish, so that 
the hook !ay directly under the body, 
barb down; bored a hole through the 
head and fastened pearl shirt buttons 
on for eyes, painted the body blue on 
the back, with a white belly, painting 
both at once, so as to blend the blue 
and white on the sides. With its silver 
wings and fins polished up, it made a 
very respectable flying fish. 

As it was loose on the wire, the shak- 
ing of a caught fish kept it clear of his 


teeth. I killed a great many dolphins 
with this lure and still have its body 
among my treasures. 

We also had a five-pronged spear 
ealled a ‘‘grains.’’ This had an eight- 
foot shaft securely fastened to the - 
socket of the ‘‘grains,’’ with a becket 
on the socket and another on the shaft. 
The line was woven through the becket 
on the head, then back to the one on 
the shaft, so that when a fish was struck 
the shaft overbalanced it and it came 
in ‘‘fish-end up,’’ thus preventing the 
fish working off the ‘‘grains.’’ 

For sharks we had a shark hook 
about a foot long made of half-inch 
steel, with about six feet of chain, to 
prevent the shark biting it off, and a 
harpoon. The latter came in handy for 
porpoise. 

One evening in the ’70s, I was run- 
ning down the ‘‘trades,’’ the wind was 
light and the ship probably not making 
over three or four knots. When I went 
on deck after supper I noticed that the 
dolphin-line trolling astern seemed 
taut, so tried it. There seemed a weight 
on it, but no ‘‘kick,’’ so I concluded 
that something had been thrown over- 
board and had been caught on the hook 
and proceeded to haul it in, when, to 
my astonishment, I found a big shark. 
He was evidently caught in the lip, out- 
side his teeth, and came along very eas- 
ily. When I saw what it was, I called 
the second mate and a man and had 
them take the line forward outside the 
rigging and haul him slowly alongside. 
While they were doing this I rigged the 
harpoon and bent on a good, strong 
rope. As he came abreast the waist I 
struck him and drove the iron clear 
through him. As it was a toggle iron, 
the toggle turned crosswise under him 
so we hac him fast. I took a turn with 
a line and we got a small tackle onto 
the main rigging, and, making the har- 
poon rope fast to it, hoisted Mr. Shark 
on aboard where he made things lively 
for a while. The second mate shoved a 
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capstan bar into his mouth. He closed 
on it and with the bar and his tail soon 
cleared the deck, until with a well-di- 
rected blow of the cook’s axe he was 


quieted. He measured twelve feet in. 


length and probably weighed between 
500 and 600 pounds. 

In the Atlantic trade porpoise killing 
was a popular sport. I was always 
rigged out for this. First I lashed a 
piece of board across the martingale 
back chains wide enough to stand on 
and hitched a becket to the jib stay 
abaft the martingale that I could knot 
around my chest, leaving my arms free. 
Then lashed a block to the bowsprit cap 
and reeved a rope through this and 
fastened it to the harpoon. The staff 
of a harpoon fits tight into the socket 
of the iron, but is not fastened, so that 
when a fish is struck, it comes out. The 
line is rove through a becket on the 
shaft and fastened to a becket on the 
iron. The reason for having the block 
on the cap of the bowsprit is to haul the 
porpoise from under the bow of the ves- 
sel. The harpoon was left out under the 
bowsprit in beckets so that it could be 
easily got at. 

When a school of porpoise appears, 
they seem to come from the depths of 
the ocean, all at once, and in a few sec- 
onds the sea will be full of them as far 
as the eye can reach. They leave just 
as quickly—wireless isn’t in it with 
their way of acting in unison—so when 
they appear, no time is lost getting over 
the bow and getting ready. 

A man attends the line. When a fish 
is struck, he hauls in the slack as quick- 
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ly as possible, makes fast and calls for 
help. All hands on deck then get for- 
ward and haul the squirming porpoise 
within reach of the man on the plat- 
form. The end of a rope with a run- 
ning bowline is then passed out and 
slipped over its tail. This is hauled in 
and the harpoon rope slacked off until 
the tail is even with the rail and then 
made fast. It hangs there until the 
harpoon is cut out and it quits bleed- 
ing. Asa rule the school disappears as 
soon as the first one is struck. 

One day I was on the forecastle deck 
and noticed an old porpoise and a 
young one playing under the bow. The 
little fellow would follow its mother 
like a shadow, blowing when she blew, 
and keeping near her all the time. The 
harpoon was handy so I struck the little 
one and hauled it on board. The old 
one darted here and there and hunted 
so for the little fellow that I felt sorry 
for her and regretted killing the young- 
ster. It was about two feet long and as 
fat as butter. 

On one voyage across to Galway I 
had a Norwegian mate. He was an in- 


-veterate fisherman and killed a lot of 


porpoise. He cut up the pelts and tried 
out the oil in the middle watch at night 
on the galley stove. In that way he 
filled two five gallon cans, all we had 
empty. One he sold in Galway and the 
other we used next voyage going from 
Newport, England, to Cuba with coal, 
when we got caught in a heavy gale on 
the Bay of Biscay and had to lay to un- 
der a drag with a bag of Oakum soaked 
in porpoise oil, but that is another story. 


<B500@> 


The Nervous Man ard the Stammerer 


The man with the St. Vitus’ dance and 
the man who stammered went out to shoot 
sparrows. The man who stammered had 
the first shot, but failed to bring down a 
single bird. He handed the gun to his com- 
panion, saying: 

“You t-t-try your l-luck.” 


With many contortions and spasmodic 
movements the nervous one took aim and, 
to the utter astonishment of both, brought 
down a bird. The stammerer gazed at him 
in silence for a minute and then remarked: 

“N-n-n-no w-wonder you k-k-killed the s-s- 
sparrow. Y-you aimed all o-o-over the whole 
d-d-damned t-t-tree!” . 
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No. 27—War 


War is the most popular game in the 
world. And when I say “game” I mean that 
word exactly. War is conducted according 
to certain rules, commonly called “the rules 
of war,” in which killing is only incidental, 
while murder is sheer killing, just as an 
animal kills. A war is simply a wholesale 
duel. To say that “war is wholesale mur- 
der” is not accurate. War is killing and 
murder is killing, but war is not, therefore, 
murder any more than water is wet and 
whisky is wet, therefore water is whisky. 
Because two (or more) things have one (or 
more) elements in common they are not, 
therefore, identical, any more than pianos, 
men and lizards are the same simply be- 
cause all three have legs, and also feet. 

The above argues neither for nor against 
war; it is merely a definition of the terms 
we use, and that so many people misuse, 
usually for emotional reasons—if such a 
thing as an emotional reason can exist? 
Nor is this article an argument either for or 
against war, but is merely an unprejudiced 
dissection of the subject as viewed from the 
standpoints of history and biology. Soci- 
ology, you know, is but one division of 
biology, and war is but one phase of soci- 
ology. ‘The various sciences are not sepa- 
rate and apart and more or less independ- 
ent of each other, as are the states of the 
Union; but the whole of science is like 
unto an army in arrangements, with physics 
as the final chief. The divisions are purely 
man-made, remember, and do not exist in 
Nature. 

Now, Webster says that “dissection was 
considered sacrilege till the time of Francis 
I” but happily that day is past with most of 
us, and today the scientist at least can 
examine anything without feeling about it 
one way or the other. And I have chosen 
“War” as the subject of this talk for two 
good reasons—war is totally an outdoor af- 
fair, and war is liable to claim the attention 
of my readers for many days to come, for 
what has started south of the Rio Grande 
no man can foretell. 

First, then, what are the causes of war? 
for everything must have more than one 
cause, you know, or it can never take place. 
Some causes are of more weight than 
others, hence we usually pick out the chief 
cause and call it, quite incorrectly, of course, 
“the cause.” The chief cause of war, then. 


is feod, in the sense of subsistence. Men 
fight for land, apparently, and for nothing 
else, if we look back over history with calm 
eyes. And that land must be capable of 
raising wheat, or the white man will not 
fight for it, and if he has fought for it he 
will not hold it if the land is not good wheat 
land, or better. Often men fight for a future 
fighting piace, like Gibraltar, or for a road, 
like the Penama Canal, but these places are 
only a part of the good wheat land. Men 
have never yet fought for a rock that 
guards, or for a road that leads to, a desert, 
and the battle fields of history themselves 
are mostly worthless as food-giving land. 

Now, why should men fight for more land, 
if they have enough land at home? They 
don’t. Men fight for land only when their 
own land is full, and the food supply begins 
to lessen—that is, “the cost of living rises.” 
The islands we call England will support 
about eight million people, but there are 
over thirty millions there, hence England is 
“land hungry,” and the people overflow into 
“colonies.” As the white men in America 
increased they took the land from the In- 
dians. Now that the Indians have no more 
land there are no more Indian wars. Land 
in the United States is more and more in 
demand, which we call “real estate is rising 
in priee,”’ hence several millions of people 
have gone into Canada or Mexico or back 
to Europe. And now we are in trouble with 
the Mexican. Just why I will not attempt 
to say, but I can call attention to several 
facts here, and let everyone conclude as he 
pleases. 

Mexico adjoins the United States; Africa 
does not. When there was a fight several 
years ago in Africa between the English 
and the Boers over who should possess the 
land, the United States did nothing. In the 
recent struggle between the Balkans and 
the Turk over the lands of Southern Europe 
the United States did nothing. But Mexico 
adjoins the United States, and is between 
the United States and the Panama Canal, 
and the canal is the best-ship-road between 
the two most widely separated parts of the 
United States. If there were not a white 
person in Mexico, or never had been, we 
would not now have armed men there, no 
matter how the Mexicans might fight and 
torture each other. China is an example of 
how indifferent we all are to such things 
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if white people are not the “victims,” for 
more people are killed yearly in China ten 
times over than are being killed in Mexico. 
You know that extremely pointed Chinese 
proverb —“First the missionary, then the 
trader, then the gunboat.” No nation ever 
yet sent a gunboat to protect a missionary; 
the fleet is for the exclusive use of the 
trader, for “commerce follows the flag,” as 
you all know. Also the flag follows com- 
merce, as the Chinaman has just remarked. 

So much for history as concerns war. 
Now, in our very narrow limits here, let us 
merely glance at the biological side of the 
matter. Here are three so-called “laws of 
nature”—purely man-made, of course—that 
can never be ignored or disputed when con- 
sidering uny question: First—Every species 
increases indefinitely till limited by its food 
supply and (or) natural enemies. Second— 
The less evolved any species is the less it 
can protect itself as an individual and the 
more it protects itself by rapid reproduction. 
The same law holds good between different 
but unequal varieties within a species, man 
included. Third—-The more evolved a spe- 
cies is the less liable the individual is to 
attack, but the more the species as a whole 
is open to attack by a lesser species. 

Now, these three laws tend very much to 
balance each other. The higher up people 
get in civilization, for instance (or, in other 
words, the more evolved they become) the 
less they tend to reproduce, hence in this 
the second law tends to check the opera- 
tions of the first law. It is conceivable, at 
least, that a nation (which is but a variety 
of the human species) could be just so civi- 
lized and no more than its death rate would 
just equal its birth rate. Thus the first and 
second law would exactly balance. Then 
that nation would not care to attack another 
nation for its land, unless the home land 
became worn out, or some great change in 
climate ruined the country. That is why 
the races of Central Asia probably came 
west into Europe in the Shadow Age; the 
same gigantic earth change that gave rise 
to the legend of the Flood probably caused 
great changes on the land in various parts 
of the globe. But more of this in another 
Talk. 

' Now, when a nation becomes so evolved 
(or civilized) that its natural death rate 
exceeds its birth rate, then the nation tries 
to protect itself by keeping alive the unfit, 
and here enters the doctor. ‘Tis a queer 
paradox that the doctor is at once the great- 
est blessing and the greatest curse of his 
tribe. The sole business and reason-of-being 
of the doctor is to keep alive the unfit, and 
in the end that is fatal to any race. 

He tries to set aside the third law of 
biology I’ve just mentioned, that the lesser 
species tends in the long run to kill off the 
more evolved species. Typhoid fever germs 
alone kill off millions of human beings, and 
disease kills practically all of the human 


race, as very few die by violent accidents, 
and disease is but another term for “lesser 
species killing off the more evolved human 
species.” 

Now we will mention one more element— 
we must omit many in this little essay on 
the causes of war—and then try to braid 
them all together into a more or less im- 
perfect whole. Under what is called the 
“law of decreasing returns’ we find that 
there is a point where land will yield just 
so much, say, per acre, no matter how many 
men work on that acre. Thus two men 
might double the crop and three men might 
increase the crop three times, but one thou- 
sand men could not increase the crop from 
the same acre one thousand times. This is 
called the law of decreasing returns. Up to 
a certain number, therefore, increase of 
population in a country will increase the 
crop yield, and beyond that no increase is 
possible. Hence the people must do one or 
two of three things: They must either die 
off as fast as they are re-born, hence keep 
the population even in numbers (and put 
the doctors out of a job) as we see in China 
today, or, as we see the law proven by a 
slight increase of people in India since the 
English made bigger crops possible; or (2) 
they must turn to manufacturing where the 
law of decreasing returns practically be- 
comes the law of increasing returns; or (3) 
they must go elsewhere to new land. An‘ 
if men on that land object, then there is 
war. 

Now, as I have just said, the law of re- 
turns in farming and in manufacturing are 
practically the reverse of each other. But 
farming is really manufacturing, hence this 
statement at its very beginning means 
nothing, for I have used two different words, 
“farming” and “manufacturing,” to mean 
exactly the same thing, that is, “changing 
the shape and position of things,” which is 
the only way man can give them any value 
other than what value they have in their 
native state. 

Mr. McGuire, for instance, has a lot of 
wood he calls paper and some more wood he 
calls turpentine and lamp black, or printer’s 
ink. He changes the shape of this wood, 
and calls the result so many magazines. 
It really is only a wood pile, and still worth 
nothing in particular. But he then changes 
the position of that woodpile, and scatters 
it all over the world, and it becomes worth 
some thousands of dollars. Yet it is still 
the same bits of wood, remember, the only 
difference is the change of shape and posi- 
tion Mr. McGuire has caused in the original 
grove of trees that go to make the ink and 
paper of this magazine. 

Now, if two men can make something in 
a day—a pin, for example—the chances are 
that ten men can make a hundred of them 
in the same time, and a thousand men can, 
by working together, make perhaps a million 
of them. Hence thg crowded nations, like 
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England, and Germany, and France and 
other so-called civilized nations, including 
the United States and China, turn to manu- 
facturing when they get too many people 
for farming purposes and food becomes 
scarcer, which we call “the price of living 
increases,” or “goes up,” as you please. 

Now, then, to braid all this together (pro 
and con) concerning war. A manufacturing 
people must have farming people to sell to, 
as two or more manufacturing people can 
no more live by trading between themselves 
than two families can each get rich by tak- 
ing in one another’s washing. Hence manu- 
facturing nations “must have markets,” as 
we say. Science speaks a language of its 
own, and the first thing one who would 
learn to think scientifically must do is to 
learn to think in things, and to pay but 
scant attention to the various names given 
the same things by different trades, customs 
or peoples. 

Farmers are practically never invaders, 
but are always invaded. Manufacturing 
people practically always invade another 
people every chance they get. But manu- 
facturing is an indoor occupation, as a 
whole, and tends to make a hothouse race, 
and war is an outside job. On the other 
hand, a manufacturing people are more 
given to co-operation, hence act together 
better than do a farming people, and while 
as individuals the farmer may be the better 
warrior, yet the manufacturing people will 
have the better army, because it is less of 
a mob. But once break the ranks or invade 
a manufacturing people and they are help- 
less, while a farming, and especially a moun- 
tain people, are almost impossible to con- 
quer against their wills. 

Of all the people of Europe the Scot has 
never been conquered, although he has been 
mighty badly beaten at times and his coun- 
try invaded often. France has overrun 
Germany, and Germany has overrun France, 
and both have overrun Italy, and as for 
England, the Germans have gone in there 
twice, and by crossing with the natives are 
there yet. Anglo and Saxon are but the 
names of two German tribes. And for that 
matter the Mongolian, as we speak of a 
Chinaman occasionally, has lorded it over 
two-thirds of Europe, has even curled his 
pigtail in Rome itself, till stopped by the 
Romans and the Goths at Chalons, a few 
miles west of Paris. And later the Turkish 
man did the same thing, till Charles, the 
Sledge Hammer, otherwise known as 
Charles Martel, collected all the white men 
then on earth and stopped him at Tours, 
also west of Paris. And the Hun and the 
Turk are still in Europe; we whites stopped 
them, but could not stamp them out. Hun 
sounds better than Chinaman, you know, 
but if Attila wasn’t a Chinaman then I am. 

Now, those people were neither manu- 
facturers nor farmers; they were cattlemen, 


and they needed more range... Hence their 
desire for land, but being mob-like, they 
could not stand against the more civilized 
and individually weaker, but more machine- 
like white man. But these people are breed- 
ing faster than the whites, and their doctors 
are not keeping alive their unfit to breed 
weakness into their tribe. And that is why 
“the barbarian, with a new glory in his 
breast” has always overrun civilization, and 
perhaps always will. A barbarian. you 
understand, is a man who isn’t in style—he 
cuts his hair differently than we do and 
wears other kinds of clothes, and, of course, 
occasionally thinks differently than we do 
about a lot of things, such as government, 
religion, education, etc., hence all told he 
is an impossible person. So thought the 
Greeks about the Romans, and the Romans 
about our German ancestors—and we north- 
ern Europeans are only a few hundred years 
from the Stone Age—and, of course, we our- 
selves now view our future conquerers, who- 
ever they may be, in the same light. 

I would like to draw some personal con- 
clusions about war, based on the above 
somewhat carefully and deliberately shaded 
remarks, but I prefer to let every man draw 
his own conclusions from the above facts. 
Now, get together and start an argument 
and have a little private war all your own. 

This much about Mexico I will say, how- 
ever: There are always three causes of 
war: (1) The military cause, which might 
be called the excuse; (2) the diplomatic 
cause, which might be called the justifica- 
tion, and (3) the fundamental reason, which 
might be called the real reason. 

To say that millions of men are going to 
fight and kill each other simply because 
a few hundred on one side refuse to make 
a noise (by burning powder) when the crew 
of a ship ties a piece of cotton to a pole is 
absurd. 

We euphoniously call this “saluting the 
flag.” That is the first, or military reason. 
The diplomatic justification is “to protect 
our investments and citizens in Mexico.” 
Notice that word “our.” The citizens would 
not be in Mexico unless the investments 
were there, and “investments” is simply an- 
other way of spelling “land.” The real 
reason of it all is that Europe contains more 
people than the lands of Europe will com- 
fortably feed, and the American frontier is 
gone, or rather has swung to the south; 
hence the white man. You know! 

See “Twilight and Shadows” (Campfire 
Talk No. 7), published in the November, 
1912, number of Outdoor Life, for an outline 
of our present and probable future war sit- 
uation, wherein Mexico is but the chip-on- 
the-shoulder and the real strain is a white 
man’s fight over the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Panama Canal, with the weakly held 
lands of South America as the prize—and 
South America begins at the Rio Grande. 
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“You had a 
I didn’t.” 


As I told my father once: 
new country to grow up with. 


Sweetapple Cove. 


If you want a full breath of the North- 
land, read “Sweetapple Cove,” by my 
friend, Dr. George Van Schaick, ‘Tis his 
first and best book, as an Irishman would 
say. A hunting and a fishing story is a 
hard thing to do, but there are two good 
ones in this book, for the Good Doctor not 
only knows how to fish and hunt—the moose 
and caribou heads on his wall tell that— 
but he can also write. 


Those who love salt spray will find 
plenty of it, for Sweetapple Cove is located, 
by the Doctor at least, on the bare granite 
shores of Newfoundland, where everything 
is delicately scented with ancient codfish. 
The Cove is a fine, clean story, clearly told 
even when the Doctor talks about fogs. 
There is not a villain in it, for the people 
have all they can do to fight against Na- 
ture as the Cave Man fought it in the Gla- 
cial Age. 

“Sweetapple Cove” is a primeval story 
told in the manner of Dickens, and those 
who love Dickens will love this book. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Vacationitis 


Where are you going this summer. Don’t 
stay at home. In the first place you know 
you don’t want to, and in the second place 
it is better for you not to. Get your things 
together and go off somewhere. Nobody 
cares about being a sufferer from Vacation- 
itis and yet there are numbers of folk who 
show evidence of the symptoms. Feel 
draggy, all-in, out of sorts, peevish, talk of 
not being able to afford a little trip some- 
where away from the heat and the rubbery 
city pavements; these are the symptoms, 
and they grow as the summer advances. 

Take it for granted, then, you are going 
on atrip. Not a round-the-world nor a Eu- 
ropean trip, but just a comfortable little 
trip not so far away from home. If you 
are not the proud possessor of an automo- 
bile (nothing finer for such trips), get out 
your old bicycle, tighten up the bolts and 
get it into shape for a trip up some cafion 
or to some pretty rural spot. If all you own 
in the way of conveyance is Shanks’ mares, 
small cause to worry and stay in a blister- 
ing city when the wild things are calling 
to you and you want to get away. 

There are plenty of street cars to take 
you to the outskirts of town, plenty 
of excursion trains to carry you off 
to inviting spots where you can spend 
the day fishing for the wily speckled 
beauties that defy your angler’s art like 
flashes of quicksilver. So get out your old 
clothes, something that has forgotten about 
creases long ago, hunt up an old hat and a 
pair of big shoes, gather up your particular 
traps, fishing tackle, books, magazines or 
just plain lunch, and get away. 

If you have been reading patent medi- 


The Germ. 


cine advertisements, quit it. It’s a ten-to- 
one shot there’s no bottle tonic will cure 
your particular kind of ailment. The tonic 
you need cannot be bottled; it consists of 
sunshine, blue skies, odor of pine and a 
complete let-down from the restrictions of 
office, store or city streets. Try getting 
close to Nature and forget about yourself. 
Queer thing, this forgetting about one’s 
self, especially in the mountains. Have you 
ever felt, as you lay stretched at ease be- 
neath some towering monarch of the wilds 
hundreds and hundreds of years old, how 
little, how puny, how insignificant you 
were, a mere speck in all that terrific, 
rugged grandeur of massive peaks and 
splashing, glistening streams? Or, when 
you climbed the mountain side, how Na- 
ture blended you in with her various scen- 
ery, making you barely discernible to one 
on the trail below? And yet you, who are 
so insignificant out there in Nature’s vast 
amphitheatre, may be a factor of conse- 
quence, a power to be reckoned with, or 
perhaps a mighty potentate in your own 
particular community in your own big city. 
Be that as it may, whoever we are, if we 
think at all, we cannot get away from the 
fact that the mountains, in their simple, 
massive grandeur, exert an humbling influ- 
ence over our mortal conceit and help us 
to “see oursel’s as ithers see us.” Herein 
lies the benefit of getting close to Nature 
if for only a day or two. So go a-hoboing 
for at least a little while this summer; get 
away from the work and worry and grind. 
It isn’t as expensive as you may think. You 
will find that your office will be there when 
you get Lack. I. L. MAHER. 
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A PLEA FOR THE FISH. 


When removing an undersized trout from your hook, always moisten your hands before 
grasping the fish; otherwise the dry hand will remove the slime from the back of the trout, 


when it is only a question of time until fungus sets in and the fish will die. 
your fish that are large enough to keep as soon as taken from the hook. 
by giving it a stroke with a stick on the head, back of the eyes. 


Always kill 
This can be done 
It will avoid all suffer- 


ing, and make your fish far better for table use. 





The Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 30—Something About Moderate- 
Priced Tackle. 


Editor Angling Department:—If you were 
going to invest about five hard-earned dol- 
lars in a reel, what would you buy? I have 
been using the Shakespeare moderately 
priced reels (about $2.50 list) for several 
years. They do very well, but will hardly 
stand up against ten hours’ steady casting 
several days at atime. I have of late years 
been inclined to go slow in investing much 
money for tackle and such sort. Started 
off when a kid with a $300 Greener, $20 
rods, etc. Have the Greener and high-priced 
rod now, but don’t use the rod; it’s a Hen- 
shall, but not built for casting. Heddon sent 
me his $1.50 rod as a gift just to try it. I 
like it greatly. Won't use a steel rod again, 
but will have him send me a better one the 
coming season. I won’t use the steel rod 
for one reason, that is, because it lies at the 
bottom of Lake Andes along with the reel. 
Have a mate to the reel, though, as I al- 
ways take along two or three. I was hunt- 
ing ducks there a couple of weeks ago and 
fishing as a change. In running my duck 
boat into some rushes as some ducks got up, 
the moonlight bait on the bow caught in the 
rushes and yanked the rod and reel over- 
board. I did not see it go, as I was intently 
watching the ducks, and though I picked up 
the bait, the line broke a foot from it, and 
though I also managed to recover the broken 
line and gathered in twenty-five or thirty 
feet of it, it broke again. It was a new line 
this season, but rotten unknown to me. The 
rod and reel are in only three feet of water, 
and next spring think I can find them. So 
I am going to get another reel, hence the 
initial inquiry.—C, R. T., N. Dak. 


Answer.—You ask a dangerous question. 
There are any number of good medium- 
priced reels upon the market, the users of 
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which are willing to assert that they own 
“the best.” Probably the Meisselbach reels 
will give satisfaction, and you will have to 
be hard to suit indeed if you do not swear 
you have “the very best reel on the market” 
after you have purchased one. That is the 
way with all of us—laugh at the other fel- 
low’s tackle and swear by our own. But I 
honestly think that if I had “five hard- 
earned dollars,” I’d go out and hold up a 
man some dark night so as to add a few 
plunks to that sum. Should get the reel in 
German silver, then it will wear like a true 
friend. I agree with you as regards the 
steel rod— Hold on there, but I always 
carry one of the new $15 Bristols on hard 
trips. There is nothing better for a muskie 
rod. Oh, I am a lover and user of split bam- 
boo, all right; a glance at my rod case will 
prove as much, but I am not knocking the 
steel—not a bit of it. Indeed, I am not 
knocking any tackle, nor am I pushing any. 
All tackle, so far as I am concerned, must 
stand upon its own merits. Can not under- 
stand that line of yours. Hope it was not 
from the well-known makers. You must 
have left it wet on the spool. By the way, 
I have one line that I have used three sea- 
sons—yes, I mean it, and it is good yet. Oh, 
I cared for it as the apple of my eye, of 
course, but, then, it was good in the first 
place.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 31—One on the Editor. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wonder if 
the following letter will be allowed to es- 
cape your blue pencil? <At any rate, it shall 
run the gauntlet. Mr. Editor, do you remem- 
ber that bright April morning a little over 
a year ago? I mean the morning when the 
black auto waited at your door just as Old 
Sol bethought himself of a world waiting 
for his ministrations? Yes, I know you do. 
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You must also remember how the meadow- 
larks sang as we “chew-chewed” our way 
out to the stream I had elected to fish. You, 
Mr. Editor, were so eager to wet your flies 
that you forgot to help the ladies down from 
the car, but with rod and creel made a bee- 
line for the stream, after which none of us 
saw you until the noon hour, when, man- 
like, you appeared with a big appetite and 
a few fish. Do you remember that rapid 
just above the bridge by the creamery? Oh, 
you do? I thought you would. It was there 
I saw you hook a good fish—at least I think 
it must have been by the way your rod 
bent and twisted; after it got away you told 
how many pounds (the exact number I blush 
to mention) it must have weighed. Then, 
Mr. Editor, you stood right there and fished 
for one solid hour, resorting to worms, 
spoon baits and other contraptions, but not 
another rise did you get. Did you think 
that that fish would strike again after being 
hooked once? I, a woman, caught almost 





Glen Flora’s camera catches the editor. 


as many trout as you, but you were mean 
enough to say that it was the natural deceit- 
fulness of women that made it easy for me 
to catch fish. Be that as it may, I am a 
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fisher, and I care not who knows it. My 
best days are when I follow along some 
trout stream when the early spring flowers 
are everywhere springing into life and 
beauty, the birds fairly bursting their 
throats as they try to express their joy in 
life. Ah, if Father Walton could only see 
this day, when women are coming into their 
own. I believe that it would delight the 
big heart of him. Mr. Editor, I know you 
had worms in a can that day, and I know 
in the account you wrote of it, no mention 
was made of them. If I mistake not, the 
magazine that published that story had 
something to say about “The Joys of Fly- 
Fishing.” Well, we may not go in a car 
this year, perhaps, the merry party that met 
upon the day which we all remember will 
never fish these streams again; but we will 
always fish in the clear streams of memory. 
Publish this or not, as you please.—Glen 
Flora. 

Answer.—I will pass this by just as it is. 
I might answer, but if I did Glen Flora 
would have another word, for you know the 
ways of women. If I used worms at the 
pool in question it was because I found them 
in the car; neither did I dig them. As to 
trout striking after being once hooked—lI 
will take that up in the near future. The 
tone of Glen Flora’s letter would lead us to 
believe that she is thinking of crossing over 
to the other world.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 32—Regarding Rods and Lines. 


Editor Angling Department:—On account 
of the small size of fish hereabout, I intend 
using a No. 16 fly the coming season. Would 
you please advise me what length and 
weight of rod I should use? What size of 
line and leader? Should they be tapered? 
Should the leader be six or only three feet 
long ? I fish with one fly only. Thanking 
you in advance for the information, I am, 
Very truly yours, A. B., Ogden, Utah. 

Answer.—As I look at matters, the size 
of your hook would not govern line and rod, 
but the probable weight of the fish. I have 
found a No. 16 hook more successful on 
large fish than a larger one; indeed, to 
change from a medium-sized hook to a 
smaller is often the secret of success in fly- 
fishing for trout. Wells long ago said, “To 
obtain the best results the line must fit 
the rod as a coat fits a well-dressed man.” 
So you see, much depends upon your skill, 
whether you plan to use ultra light or me- 
dium tackle. You may set it down as a 
good rule to follow, a nine-foot rod requires 
an F line; a ten-foot, an E. By no means 
try to use a heavy line on a light rod or vice 
versa. I should think a nine-foot rod would 
be about the proper thing for the fishing 
you have in mind, therefore an F line. In 
some quarters today there is a notion that a 
line should be heavy, so we find some fish- 
ermen advocating sizes C and D, but I much 
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doubt the wisdom of using them. Remem- 
ber Wells’ statement given above, and do 
not attempt a heavy line in combination 
with a willow rod. In the matter of taper, 
you are advised that the line of that char- 
acter offers certain advantages—advantages 
for which you pay. I employ an E line on 
a nine-foot rod when tapered, as I[ think it 
handles it better. By all means, get a dou- 
ble-tapered, for then you will have the ad- 
vantage of two ends, and the cost will not 
be doubled. My personal preference is for 
a three-foot leader, though nine out of every 
ten fishermen advise the six-foot length, so 
that is hereby recommended. Get a tapered, 
by all means, if you are going in for the fine 
kinks of casting. Trusting that the above 
will prove satisfactory, and freely offering 
my further services if needed.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 33—How to Oil-Proof a Line. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am not 
altogether satisfied with the lines I am able 
to purchase and would like to know how to 
oil a line for myself.—N. C. Smith, N. J. 


Answer.—I much doubt if you can do the 
work at home as satisfactorily as can be 
done in a factory, where they have every 
facility required. Personally, I believe that 
lines can be secured good enough and strong 
enough for any work, better by far than you 
will be able to make, See the catalogs of 
any of the well-known makers now produc- 
ing lines in this country. However, if you 
wish to attempt the work for yourself, I will 
tell you how to set about it. Boiled-silk 
braided line only may be used, which is a 
prime matter of importance; Proceed as 
follows, as recommended by Wells: “Heat 
2 ounces of linseed oil until it will singe a 
feather dipped in it. Melt and mix thor- 
oughly with it a piece of camphor the size 
of a hazelnut. Stir in an equal portion of 
good oil-copal varnish. Soak the line in the 
mixture while the latter is warm, until thor- 
oughly saturated. Then draw the line 
through the fold of a doubled leather, held 
in the hand and firmly compressed upon it, 
to squeeze out all the dressing you can. 
Stretch in a garret, or similar place, to dry. 
This will take some days, according to 
weather. When dry, warm your mixture 
and soak again. Squeeze as before. When 
this is dry, rub on the third coat with a rag, 
and wipe the line well afterwards. When 
this coat is thoroughly dry, rub well with a 
paraffine candle from one end to the other, 
then polish by rubbing briskly with a woolen 
rag. It will take at least a month to so pre- 
pare a line, for no second coat must be ap- 
plied until its predecessor is thoroughly 
dry.” You notice that the direction has it, 
“heat the oil until it will singe a feather,” 
but none of the dressings should be applied 
hot; if they feel uncomfortably warm to 
your hands, they are too warm to apply to 


the line. .I have used the plural number, 
because this applies to all the dressing. The 
only object in warming is to make the oil 
more fluid, so that it will soak into the 
line. In drying, if the line can be exposed 
to the wind it will dry more quickly. Re- 
member to keep it under cover, towever. 
I can say, after much experimentation, bet- 
ter not attempt to oil-dress a line; it is a 
sticky, nasty, lengthy job. If everything is 
not just as it should be, you will rot the line 
and have your trouble for your pains.—O. 
W. 8. 


Letter No. 34—The Feed of Black Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
kindly tell me what is the natural feed of 
black bass? I am of the opinion that the 
young feed upon insects, though some of 
my friends claim otherwise. If the fish be 
an insect-feeder, why does it turn to fish 
diet upon first opportunity?—Bass Fisher, 
Texas. 


Answer.—You are informed that the nat- 
ural feed of bass is undoubtedly crusta- 
ceans, though the adult fish feeds to a great 
extent upon insects. The young bass at 
first feed upon minute forms of crustaceans, 
later upon insect larve, and as they grow 
older and larger, worms, tadpoles, small 
fish, etc. Later in life almost anything is 
food that comes their way, from angle 
worms to muskrats. Dr. Henshall, speaking 
of the adult fish, says: ‘They vary their 
diet with crawfish, frogs, mussels and min- 
nows, until, attaining a weight of two 
pounds, they will bolt anything from an 
angleworm to a young muskrat.” I thought 
I would give you Dr. Henshall’s name, so 
that you would not be tempted to contradict 
the muskrat story. In the young fishes 
which have been examined by scientists, as 
stated above, minute forms of crustacea ap- 
pear almost exclusively at first, then the 
per cent of insect life becomes heavier, ex- 
ceeding that of crustacean. The adult fish 
feed quite largely upon young fishes. Dr. 
Forbes examined fourteen adult bass and 
found their food consisted of 7 per cent 
crawfishes, a few insects and 86 per cent 
small fishes. One is sometimes surprised 
by the statements made by anglers. I know 
men who claim that adult bass will not eat 
frogs, though they will strike at them. In 
support of their claim they say that they 
have never found frogs in the stomachs of 
bass. I have. Here is a point some of us 
are not able to appreciate—the digestive 
operations of a fish are very rapid, far more 
so than most anglers, realize. I have not 
been able to work out exactly how long it 
takes a fish to digest food taken into the 
stomach, but it is a matter of hours only. 
In concluding, let me add that bass are great 
feeders, the rapidity of their growth depend- 
ing upon the abundance of food and the 
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A good string. Courtesy C. H. Lockwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


extent of their range. Large bass are sel- 


dom taken from a small lake unless it be 
excessively deep or connected with some 
other body of water.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 35—Testing an Enameled Line 
Before Buying. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you tell 
me how to test an enameled line before pur- 
chasing? I do not like to put good money 
into a tapered line and get fooled.—Buyer, 
New Mex. 


Answer.—Before buying ask the dealer if 
you can test the line, and if he refuses, go 
elsewhere. Be it said, however, that the 
dealer is not always at fault; ofttimes he is 
also fooled in the lines he purchases, per- 
haps unwittingly by the manufacturer even. 
Double the line close to the end and twist 
the loop hard. Use your strength. Unwind 
and examine. If the dressing has scaled, or 
the line appears whitish where so treated, 


you will know that the 
waterproofing was _ too 
hard and the line will not 
stand up under lengthy 
casting. Such lines come 
in coils, and if the line is 
stuck together you may 
know that the _ water- 
proofing is too soft and 
will not wear well. of 
course the temperature of 
the room in which the ex- 
periments are conducted 
will have much to do 
with the sticking of the 
line, but in a temperature 
of 60° or thereabouts the 
line should stand the 
tests. Also *test the 
strength of the exposed 
end of the line, for for some reason 
the end of a line often rots. If you can 
break it with your hands, do not by any 
means purchase. So much for the testing of 
a line, but remember, a good dealer will do 
his best to put out only good lines.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 36—A Little Dictionary of Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—wWill you 
kindly give details for dressing the following 
flies: Coachman, Royal Coachman and 
Queen of the Waters?—Amateur, Minn. 


Answer.—Coachman—Body, peacock herl; 
legs, brown hackle; wings, white. Royal 
Coachman—Body, peacock herl, and with a 
band of bright red silk floss around the mid- 
dle; legs, brown hackle; wings white. As 
you see, the difference between Coachman 
and Royal Coachman is the band of scarlet. 
Queen of the Waters—Body, orange silk 
floss ribbed with gold tinsel; legs, brown 
hackle, wound whole length of body; wings, 
gray mallard.—oO. W. S. 


: Fishing for Pike 


“Eithinyoo-cannooshoeoo,” as the Creek 
Indians name him, is not properly appreciat- 
ed as a game fish. “A pickerel,” we say, “a 
water snake!” and .we turn up our noses 
with contempt. The pike, though called a 
pickerel, strictly speaking should never have 
that name applied to him. A true pickerel 
is a small and unimportant fish, but the pike 
attains a length of four feet and a weight of 
forty pounds. Probably the great majority 
caught are well under twenty pounds, the 
largest that ever surrendered to my rod 
weighed twenty-six pounds and some ounces, 
putting up a splendid battle. Indeed, I cer- 
tainly had all that I could do to master him, 
and the rod I used still bears the marks of 
the fight. A nine-pound fish caught last 
season filled half an hour with joy and 
anxiety. I cannot say that, pound for pound, 
I consider the muskallunge any more re- 


sourceful and mettlesome than the pike. I 
am well aware that anglers will take issue 
with me, which they have a perfect right 
to do. 

Nothing need be said here of the habits 
and characteristics of this fish; they are too 
well known to need elaboration. The pike 
is an evil-tempered, vicious member of fish 
society, well deserving the name sometimes 
applied to him—‘“fresh-water wolf.” Just 
gaze into his face, not an open countenance, 
but one expressive of hate and all that goes 
to make up base and bestial nature. One is 
tempted to believe that he kills just from 
blood lust, for often he will strike a lure 
even when the tail of some large fish he 
has gorged still protrudes from between his 
well-armored jaws. Why, unless because of 
innate “cussedness?” A fish that is ready 
to strike at flash or hint of lure when in 
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"Ware teeth! A cut makes a bad sore. 
the mood makes a great fighter when well 
hooked. Never is a pike landed until he is. 
The best hours for pike-fishing are early 
in the morning and again at evening, or 
upon a hot, mizzling day such as happens 
along towards the middle of the summer. 
The fish likes a weedy lake or river, with 
plenty of small fry for food, for it takes any 
number of smaller fishes to make one good 
ten-pound pike, though whether the ten- 
pound pike is worth all the fishes he eats 
is an open question. Two ways of taking 
the fish are much in vogue, namely, casting 
and trolling. There is no doubt but that the 
former is the most pleasurable, if not more 
sportsmanlike, though trolling has its proper 
place. Later we will publish an article upon 
trolls and trolling; till then we will pass the 
method. As to fishing with live bait, it is 
never necessary, for as intimated, when the 
pike feels like striking he is willing to strike 
at any old thing. By all odds the best place 
for casting, in fact, the only place, unless 
the grounds be a river, is in towards the 
reed and lily beds. Cast just to the edge; if 
the lure be in anywise weedless, right into 
the weeds. I find it an excellent plan to 
use a lure that makes considerable commo- 
tion in the water, for sometimes it seems 
quite difficult to attract the fish’s attention. 
An oarsman is almost a necessity, for one 
cannot cast to good advantage and manage 
a boat too. The distance from the edge of 
the weed beds will be determined by your 


skill with the short rod; I should say forty 
feet a good average distance, for few of us 
can cast with any degree of accuracy much 
farther; indeed, many of us must get some- 
what nearer than that even, if we do not 
publicly admit it. Not always does the strike 
come as soon as the cast is made; often the 
pike will wait until the lure leaves the 
marge of weeds, then dash after it. Again 
and again I have seen them follow a lure up 
to the very boat itself, apparently impelled 
by curiosity, which I sometimes think leads 
them to investigate the character of a lure. 

I use a-regular casting rod for pike-fish- 
ing, five and a half feet long, and light, for, 
to me, all the sport of angling is found in 
playing the fish. The reel should be very 
well made indeed, for upon it depends to a 
great degree the issue of the battle. My 
personal preference is for the level-winding 
variety, for these reels do an important part 


A foeman worthy of any man’s rod and 
skill. 


of the work in spooling the line properly. 
The line should be of the regular bait-cast- 
ing order—the very best—and breaking ten- 
sion at twenty pounds. Nowhere would | 
economize in tackle, for the work it must do 
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is something fierce. A steel trace or leader 
should always be used, for there are times 
when a pike strikes over, or gets the line 
between his teeth, and he then makes short 
work of even the best line procurable. 
Traces are made with snaps, which are a 
great convenience. 

’The particular lure is not so much a mat- 
ter of importance as some think, though 
even I have a favorite. As pointed out a 
moment ago, the lure that makes the most 
commotion is often the one pike seem to 
prefer, perhaps because the ugly-tempered 
fish dislikes to have his meditations dis- 
turbed. I have not found the overly large 
lure successful in the waters I have fished; 
the medium-sized lure, whatever its make, 
has always been the most successful: As I 
have many times said, my preference is for 
the lure of red and white, either when cast- 
ing for bass or pike. Last year I tried out 
other color combinations quite at length, 
and did not change my mind; however, I am 
still open to conviction. Ofttimes a long, 
thin slice of pork rind proves alluring, as 
does streamers of red and white cloth at- 
tached to a hook. There is no telling why 
or what or when a pike will strike, but be 
assured, when he strikes, nine times out of 
ten he means business. 


In some respects fishing from the shore 
is more difficult than from a boat, though 
the casting itself is.easier. Once a fish is 
hooked the advantage is all on his side; he 
may go where he lists and you will find it 
somewhat difficult to say him nay. I have 
more than once stood upon some narrow 
point of land when a ten-pound pike has 
taken it into his evil head to visit some dis- 
tant locality, hoping and almost praying that 
he would turn about. In fishing from the 
shore a good gaff should always be within 
reach, and either a gaff or pistol in a boat. 
Some use a club, which-is all right, if the 
fishermen can keep his head and strike 
where he looks. To strike a fish squarely 
between the eyes is all right, but to miss 
and hit the line is ; _ 

I rather enjoy a baker or fried pike, not 
caring what others say to the contrary. The 
meat is firm, flaky and sweet. To a marked 
degree the flavor of the meat is influenced 
by the water inhabited; perhaps the food 
of the fish enters into the problem. From 
a clear, cold lake or a sweet-water river I 
do not ask for a more delicious dish than, 
say, an eight-pound pike properly fried. He 
who thinks a pike something other than a 
game and pan fish has another think coming 
his way. 


“Juggin’ fer Cat” 


“Juggin’ fer cat” is a sport indulged in 
along the Father of Waters, and one that 
can be duplicated upon any slow-moving 
stream or even a lake, provided the bottom 
be reasonably free from snags. The fish 
usually caught are those denominated as 
“cat.” The tackle employed is rather prim- 
itive, but very effective. 

There is more confusion regarding cat- 
fishes and bullheads than any other fresh- 
water denizens. I have sometimes asked as 
a riddle, “When is a cat not a cat?” The 
answer being, “When it is a bullhead.” A 
goodly portion of our bullheads are cats and 
also as many cats are bullheads. Only a 
scientist can tell one from the other. I once 
wrote a paper upon catfish, basing my re- 
marks upon a pamphlet gotten out by the 
U.S. Fish Commission, the result being that 
a Mississippi River fisherman pitched into 
me, and among many other unkind things, 
said evidently I knew nothing about cat- 
fishes. That to a man who has spent almost 
as many years of his life bending over a 
dissecting table scalpel and dissecting knife 
in hand as he has with rod and reel! I no 
longer try to tell fishermen when a cat is a 
cat or when a cat is not a cat. What’s the 
use? A fisherman or scientist can not tell 
a cat from a bullhead when in the pan, and 
the final test of a fish is in the crucible of 
the fry-pan is it not? Catfish are all right 
when fried up nice and brown, and we will 


not quarrel over the name—blue, spotted, 
channel, or what not. 

The tackle used in “jugging” is not elab- 
orate, just a dozen or so gallon jugs, corked 
and empty. (Do not take them full, for a 
dozen jugs can hardly be emptied in time 
for the evening’s fishing.) As many lines as 
jugs, their length being determined by the 
depth of the water to be fished, with heavy 
sinkers and rather large hooks attached. 
The lines are tied to the handles of the jugs, 
then wrapped about their bodies, the points 
of the hooks being stuck into the corks. 
Frogs make the best bait, live minnows tak- 
ing second place. In addition to the “tackle” 
mentioned, there is the boat, preferably a 
large flat-bottomed scow, with an Evinrude 
in the way of a muscular negro, supple, su- 
perior, superstitious. A real Southern negro 
adds requisite color to the sport. 

The hour has struck for the start. Over 
yonder, just above the fringe of trees, the 
round August moon peeps down, chasing 
shadows here and there over the surface of 
the water. The night owls hoot dolorously, 
causing the whites of the negro’s eyes to 
show grotesquely. Silently you slip through 
the water, for your ebony Evinrude does not 
believe in using gasoline needlessly. At 
last you give the word to “bait up,” and one 
by one the jugs are cast overboard, each 
hook baited with a live and healthy frog. 
One by one the jugs float away on the tide 
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Left, Mrs. Leclair in one of her favorite posi- 


tions in mid-stream. 








until the dozen are out, forming a straggly, 
wavering line. You direct the negro to take 
a position about half way down the line and 
well to one side, so that you can watch all 
the jugs. Sitting so you dream, while the 
negro “moons” in his end of the boat, stir- 
ring uneasily at some near hoot of owl, or 
cry of foraging ’coon. He wishes you would 
talk, but for fear you will “dock” his wages, 
perforce keeps silence. 

Suddenly you sit up and take notice, per- 
haps it is the second jug from the lower 
end that has attracted your attention; it 
moves out of the line and sets off up-stream 
against the current. “Hi, Sambo!” you yell, 
“take after that jug, can’t you!” Away you 
go, the excitement of the chase inspiring 
your boatman to unusual exertions. You 
reach out your hand for the jug, but that 
inanimate object has become a thing of life, 
and you make many a fruitless grab before 


your eager fingers slip through the handle. 
It is a cat; Sambo says a bullhead, but 
whichever it is, you drag it into the boat, 
the first spoil of the evening. The jug is 
returned to its place in the line of empty- 
headed soldiers, and silence reigns supreme 
once more. 

The moments slip by, and as the night 
grows older the silence becomes more tense, 
almost vocal. Every moment you expect to 
hear the negro break forth in ejaculations 
and vociferant prayer, his hoped-for wage 
alone keeping him silent. One by one the 
fish come in, small ones for the most part, 
though there was one twenty-pounder that 
gave you lots of trouble. Once three jugs 
hooked fish at the same instant, and as a 
result become mixed in a manner undreamed 
of by any bait-caster in his wildest fancies 
of impossible back-lashes. Such, briefly, is 
juggin’ for cat. MISSISSIPPI.” 


Fishing Facts and Fancies 


Bait and Brains.—I had great fun catch- 
ing catfish and croaker December 24 in the 
muddy river at Mobile, Alabama, using fine 
tackle—a five-ounce trout rod, a_ single 
leader, a small New York trout hook, etc.— 
alongside of a dozen negro fishermen with 
their heavy cane poles and cotton lines 
strong enough to land a shark. The cat- 
fish of Mobile are a more beautiful species 
than the catfish of the North. The southern 
catfish is of silver-like gleam and of a more 
gamy outline. The northern catfish is of a 
sooty shade, is comparatively ill-shaped and 
by no means as active on the line. The speci- 


mens I caught weighed from half a pound 
to two pounds. The croaker—a lively, rain- 
bow-hued little gamester weighing from a 
quarter of a pound to one pound—took the 
bait (shrimp) and played like the scuppaug 
(porgie).. The southern negro fisherman is 
no angler, but he catches great quantities 
of fishes. For a sinker he uses railroad 
spikes and nuts, window-cord leads, etc., and 
his hooks are without snells—about six of 
them tied close to the coarse line and large 
enough for fishes ten times the size of the 
species he catches. This outfit is practical 
enough for the cloudy water he fishes in, 
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where the fishes are abundant and hungry 
and easily taken. In clear water this fish- 
erman would have little success, because 
fishes are easily frightened by clumsy 
tackle, hence the practicability of the ang- 
ler’s invisible leader and snell, and the deli- 
cate hook and line. Wild fishes that have 
never seen any sort of tackle will take bait 
cast to them on a clothesline in any sort of 
water. Not so with our educated brook 
trout, black bass, etc., in fresh water, and 
our squeteague (weakfish, “sea trout,” etc.), 
striped bass, bluefish, etc., in salt water. I 
once caught a brook trout in a wild Penn- 
sylvania stream with a yellow leaf for a 
fly and a piece of bundle-cord for a line. In 
the same virgin water, later on, a large 
trout took my leader fly as it dangled be- 
tween my rubber-booted legs while I was 
creeling a specimen I had caught on the 
dropper fly. These particular trout had 


booted legs to be the roots of trees. In 
often-fished streams trout know rubber 
boots and clumsy tackle at sight. In chum- 
fishing for bluefish the successful angler is 
careful to float out his bait as much like 
the chum itself as possible. The bluefish 
is smart enough to quickly distinguish the 
carelessly-handled bait from the free-run- 
ning chum. He only takes the bait as it is 
naturally running out with the chum—never 
when the bait is full out or being reeled in, 
though some fine, big, tide-running sque- 
teague and fluke (plaice, summer flounder) 
are caught when the bait is still or being 
dragged home for another play at the blue- 
fish. « Fine tackle and careful fishing are 
also required in successful angling for the 
medium-size bay squeteague and all of the 
game fishes in both fresh and salt water— 
where the fishes are not ignorant of their 
angling enemy and his outfit. 


never before seen an angler or an artificial 


fly. I presume they supposed my rubber- CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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The Pleasures of Angling 


“They are greatly in error who suppose that all there is of fishing is to 
fish; that is but the body of the art. Its soul and spirit is in what the 
angler sees and feels; in the murmur of the brook; in the music of the 
birds; in the simple beauty of the wild flowers which peer at him from 
every nook in the valley, and from every sunny spot on the hillside; in the 
moss-covered rock; in the ever-shifting sunshine and shadow, which give 
ever-varying beauty to the sides and summits of the mountains; in the brac- 
ing atmosphere which environs him; in the odor of pine and hemlock and 
spruce and cedar forests which is sweeter to the senses of a true woodsman 
than all the artificially compounded odors which impregnate the boudoirs 
of artificial life; in the spray of the waterfall; in the grace and curve and 
dash of the swift-rushing torrent; in the whirl of the foaming eddy; in the 
transparent depths of the shady pool where in midsummer the speckled trout 
and silver salmon ‘most do congregate’; in revived appetite; in the repose 
which comes to him while reclining upon his sweet-smelling couch of hem- 
lock boughs; in the hush of the woods where moon and stars shine in upon 
him through his open tent or bark shanty; in the morning-song of the 
robin; in the rapid coursing blood, quickened by the pure, unstinted moun- 
tain air which imparts to the lungs the freshness and vigor of its own vital- 
ity; in the crackling of the newly-kindled camp-fire; in the restored health, 
in the one thousand other indescribable and delightful realities and recol- 
lections of the angler’s camp life on lake or river during the season when 
it is right to go a-fishing. It is these, and not alone or chiefly the mere 
art of catching fish, which render the gentle art a source of ever-growing 
pleasure.” GEORGE DAWSON. 






































Beds and Blankets 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


We spend one-third of our lives in bed. 

We are usually born in bed, and most 
of us die there. Yet the average man ives 
ten times as much thought to his clothes 
as he does to his bed, regarding the bed 
as a makeshift at the best, when the fact is 
that one’s clothing, one’s house and one’s 
bed are of equal importance. A house is 
but a big coat, remember, and the only dif- 
ference between a bed and a suit of clothes 
is that we wear one in the dark and the 
other in the light. But all this is but an- 
other example of our old human habit of 
thinking various things are different from 
each other simply because we give them 
different names. Now, you will note that 
the heading of this article is “Beds and 
Blankets.” I so worded it because we can 
often use a blanket for many things other 
than a bed, while we can use a bed only 
to sleep in, as a rule. If a bed is in the 
form of a _ sleeping sack—or call it your 
“snoring sack” or “dream bag” if you prefer 
—then we can often use it to pack things 
in, but this is only a special form of bed. 

We will first take up beds in general. 
then see what can be done with a blanket 
for other than sleeping purposes. The In- 
dian used a blanket for almost anything on 
occasion, remember, from making smoke 
telegrams to stealing horses. A red blanket 
to a horsethief is often of the utmost use. 

We will here confine ourselves to outdoor 
or tent beds. The experienced camper may 
find in this some hints worth his ghile, but 
this article is written mostly for the man, 
boy or woman who goes to sleep under the 
stars only occasionally, and who has not 
much money to waste, yet wants to be com- 
fortable. 

The best outdoor bed is, of course, the 
folding cot and the air mattress, plus a 
feather pillow and a hot water bottle, and 
piled high with several fleecy blankets and 
a down comfort. “Comfort,” you notice I 
use, instead of “comforter.” The word 
“comfort” is a Westernism, hence I use it 
deliberately. The railroad grader calls it 
his “turkey,” although the real “turkey” 
is a pack sack. Some call these wadded 
coverings a “quilt,” but that is hardly cor- 
rect, as a “quilt” means the old-fashioned 
patchwork kind that grandma wasted so 
much of her time making. 
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If you can afford the outlay and the trans- 
portation, by all means ignore what follows 
here and take the cot and the air mattress. 
But if limited in pocket or packing power, 
then read on. 

I have a double blanket 90 inches square. 
It is tmhade from two double blankets each 
measuring about 5x6 feet, with some waste. 
For years the usual shape and size of blank- 
ets worried me. Then one day I got busy 
with the scissors, and the result is this 
blanket I now have. It is of two thick- 
nesses, but sewed along three edges and 
once down the middle, into one blanket. 
The seams lap about one inch, and do not 
show materially; in fact, they are hardly 
noticeable. 

The blanket weighs just eight pounds, yet 
it is not as warm as a comfort measuring 
7x5 feet that weighs only six pounds and 
cost only $1.60, while the blankets cost 
about $18, or over ten times as much. The 
conclusion for the usual camper is obvious. 
Use. comforts. 

This comfort of mine contains three 
pounds of cotton, and the light cotton cov- 
ering weighs also three pounds. Thus I 
have half the weight where it adds but lit- 
tle to the warmth. Of course a comfort 
with two batts of three pounds each, the 
usual weight of a cotton batt, in the same 
three-pound covering would . weigh nine 
pounds and be twice as warm. But while 
this saves weight it has the great disadvan- 
tage of too much cover or none’ when the 
double thick comfort is too much bedding. 
That is, of course, if one had but one com- 
fort. = 

Now, cotton cloth weighs surprisingly. 
Household movers tell me that linen espe- 
cially, and next to that, cotton, folded flat, 
is the heaviest thing they have to handle in 
trunks. One can very easily get 300 or even 
400 pounds of cloth in a large trunk without 
suspecting it. Cloth is heavier than books, 
the movers tell me. And we all know how 
canvas weighs. I have a piece of brown 
canvas, about 10-0z., 6x8 feet, that weighs 
a little over six pounds. Waterproof it and 
it will weigh more; perhaps seven pounds. 

Now, with my square double blanket (8 
lbs.) and the comfort (6 Ibs.) and the can- 
vas (7 lbs.) I have 21 lbs., and none too 
much bed at that for one man used to city 
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life, in the mountains in summer—say when 
the night gets down to what we call 
“frosty,” or about when one’s breath shows. 
But I hate to carry 21 pounds when it is 
hot during the day. And this does not 
count the other things, or even a tick to 
fill with straw or pine cuttings to sleep on. 
Such a tick for one man, at the lightest to 
be practical, will weigh at least 3 pounds 
more. Add a pound for an empty pillow and 
to cover odd ounces, and we have a 25- 
pound bed for one man. And, as beds go, 
this is not heavy by any means. But I 
think I can show you a cheaper and better 
bed at half the weight. 

Say we make our bed of one single lightly- 
woven all-wool blanket that we will use for 
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THE WEST 


shape is the best by all means, or it is 
almost as good, if indeed fully as good, as 
the two 45x60 inch narrow ones for a man 
who sleeps alone. This latter is merely a 
matter of choice, easily changed back and 
forth as one wishes. My personal choice 
is for the one comfort 90 inches square, as 
it saves less handling, there being one piece 
of baggage less. 

Cheese cloth or mosquito netting weighs 
about the same, from 1 to 2 ozs. per square 
yard, The cloth usually put over comforts 
weighs from three to four times as much 
An ordinary bed sheet weighs nearly 2 lbs. 
So with cheese cloth or mosquito netting we 
save about 2 Ibs. on each narrow comfort, 
or about 4 lbs. in all. We now have two 
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Fig. 1 shows bag complete. 


A-B-B together one on each side of blanket. 
Fold along dotted lines C-D. Tie strings at C-H-H-F. 
on each side, or these can be sewed together. 
By lapping edges and using safety pins no sewing or strings are 


can be used as overcoat. 


needed, but edges are, not so tight or secure. 
Sewed edges left open in illustrations to show how blanket is folded with- 
4 


shown in Fig. 3. 
out cutting or other injury. 


an overcoat or cape around the campfire 
or as a sort of nightshirt or to pull over 
us at any time. This weighs 3 lbs. and 
measures about 5x7 feet. 

Then we will make two comforts of 
cheese cloth or mosquito netting, measuring 
about 45x90 inches or about 47% feet, 
and weighing about 4 lbs. each. In camp or 
elsewhere we can easily and quickly sew 
these two long, narrow comforts into one 7- 
foot square. If several men, each with 
such a comfort, wish to sleep together on 
especially cold nights, then the }foot square 


Fig. 2 shows blanket ready to make into Fig. 1. 


Sew edges 
Take hold at E and pull into Fig. 1 shape. 
Loop for sticks along edges B-D 
Holes for hands can be left at A-A so bag 


Blanket rolls perfectly flat and tight, as 


comforts at 4 lbs. each and one blanket at 
3 lbs., a total of only 11 lbs., as compared 
with my 8-lb. blanket and 6-lb. comfort, or 
a total of 14 lbs. Five pounds saved and 
one comfort added in place of three thick- 
nesses of blanket, a gain of practically one 
pair of blankets in warmth. 

In other words, with cheese cloth or mo- 
squito netting for comfort covering, and 
with cotton batts, we can get the same 
warmth as with blankets but at half the 
weight and one-tenth the cost. 

A cotton comfort so made costs about 50c 
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for the cheese cloth or net cover and about 
$1 for the best 3-lb. cotton batt. A cheaper 
batt-can be had for about 50c to 60c, but it is 
false economy, as it is not nearly so warm 
for the weight. Now if you want perhaps from 
one-fourth to one-third more warmth for the 
same weight in a comfort thus made, use 
lamb’s wool batts. These weigh about 2% 
Ibs. and cost from $1.50 to $2. Thus the 
wool comforts costing from $2 to $2.50 each 
weigh about 3 lbs. each and equal in warmth 
cotton comforts costing from $1 to $1.50, 
weighing about 4 lbs., or blankets weighing 
8 to 10 lbs. and costing from $10 to $15 a 
pair. The actual weight of the wool com- 
fort will be about 3% lbs., remember, but it 
is warmer than the cotton, hence I estimate 
a 3-lb. wool-filled comfort as warm as a 4-Ib. 
cotton-filled comfort, both with cheese cloth 
or mosquito net covering. 

So decide that matter for yourself. If in 
a warm. country like the East in summer 
time or early fall, then only one comfort is 
plenty, as you will need no blanket cape 
between sunset and bedtime. Thus the 
weight can be brought down to 4 lbs. or less, 
not counting the waterproof cloth outside, 
of course. This can be brought down to 3 
lbs., so for any place with warm nights one’s 
bed, including tick, comfort, waterproof and 
pillow need not weigh over 10 lbs. 

But for a mountain country like the 
Rockies, or any part of the mile-high West, 
we need the extra coverings, hence the bed 
made with two wool comforts, waterproof, 
cape blanket, tick and pillow, will weigh 
about 17 lbs., all told. If one packs or 
checks his stuff, where it is liable to be torn, 
then add 2.lbs. more for a heavy canvas, 
water and rope and splinter-proof sack, with 
padlock. For such a bed, all told, allow 
20 Ibs. 

Twenty pounds is no fun to pack, plus the 
other camp duffle, but with such a bed you 
can sleep in comparative comfort in freezing 
weather, such as we find every night near 
timberline. 

Now, there are two objections to comforts 
compared to blankets. They are not as com- 
pact to pack, and once wet it is a sorry job 
to dry them, especially in wet weather. And 
three days and three long, cold nights in the 
rain with a wet, soggy bed is a serious mat- 
ter. It almost spells life itself to many of 
us. And we go to the open for a good time, 
not to see how much we can endure. Sit 
out all night in the rain in the back yard if 
you want to show off. I for one go camping 
for a good time, and one-third of said good 
time is in a comfortable bed. 

Blankets can be dried, even between show- 
ers, over a campfire. Not, of course, the 
roaring, smoking blaze of fresh fuel, but 
over the big bed of coals. Comforts can 
also be dried thus, but ’tis a ten times 
slower job, and not likely to be satisfactory. 


Nothing but the wind and sun will dry out 
a comfort, and then like the old maid that 
got married-—it is never the same again. 
Cotton comforts, once wet, are practically 
spoiled, as they mat down and lose half 
their warmth. Wool-filled comforts do not 
mat down so much, yet wetting is not good 
for them. If in a wet country, as on a canoe 
trip, take blankets by all means, but then 
you don’t have to lug them on your back. 

Blankets have another advantage over 
comforts—they wear longer. But I am not 
speaking here of long, hard trips, but mostly 
of the man or woman or boy who spends 
only a few weeks out of doors. The old 
camper knows what he wants better than 1 
do. I had one pair of gray army blankets 
for twenty-six years, in constant use, too. 
No comfort will endure anything like that, 
of course, nor could I have carried a comfort 
of any kind where I did that pair of old gray 
blankets. What a story they could tell! 
Worn out, I destroyed them, as I could not 
bear to see them go into other hands. Senti- 
ment? Oh, yes. But then those blankets 
had been with me through the best part of 
my manhood. 

Now, while comforts seem more bulky to 
pack than blankets, they really are not when 
warmth is compared to warmth. The 
blanket or comfort has little or no non-heat- 
conducting properties in itself, that is all 
due to the amount of air either one holds 
comparatively motionless between the body 
and the outer air. Warmth for warmth, the 
bulk of blankets and comforts remains prac- 
tically the same, only the blankets make a 
more solid, neater pack, but weigh usually 
more than twice the comfort roll. The more 
bulky your bedding fs per pound, remember, 
the warmer it is per pound. Five pounds of 
oiled canvas is not much bigger than your 
arm; five pounds of the same cotton in a 
fluffy comfort is as large as your body, and 
is about as much warmer than is the canvas 
as your body is larger than your arm. Bulk 
and warmth go together; you cannot reduce 
bulk without reducing warmth in the same 
proportion, but you can reduce the weight 
for the same warmth, from one-half to one- 
fourth, depending on the material you use. 
For the same weight a down comfort or a 
rabbit-skin woven blanket is from ten to 
twenty times as warm as a piece of carpet 
and about ten to twenty times as bulky, of 
course, 

Now, comforts have another disadvantage. 
If packed tight, and especially if packed 
damp, or if kept packed tight for a long 
time, they lose their fluffiness and become 
no better than the same weight in blankets. 
In short, a blanket is but a packed-down 
wool comfort. But at the worst, all that 
happens is that one’s wool comfort becomes 
a very light, fluffy blanket, so I for one 
vote for the comfort in a dry country, where 
every pound counts. Matted cotton comforts 
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are practically worthless. Give them to the 
r. 

Personally, I believe the fun in camping is 
in getting ready to go, and in talking about 
it after we get back. Take that night when 
the tent went down in the gale and the hose 
hit you where you felt it the most. Would 
to Allah this dripping fool had had sense 
enough to stay at home! With the campfire 
drowned and no lantern; and where are my 
shoes, and all the grub soaked. Chattering 
idiot! 

But every year afterwards it grows better 
to tell about, especially if we, quite uncon- 
sciously, of course, expand on it each time. 
Something like old soldiers, you know. 
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Fig. 4 shows details of folding at the foot. 
Dotted line shows fold inside the bag of one 
of the triangles, C-H-D. Tie strings at C-H 
H-F. Tie string at F, goes through blanket, 
one end tied to H, inside bag, and one end 
tied to other corner H, outside the bag. 


So considerable of the fun of camping can 
be had before we go, and as for me, I like 
nothing better than to piece together a new 
bed. It is like Haines and me making six- 
shooter holsters. So if you want some fun 
at odd times just get your wool or cotton 
batts, the mosquito net or cheese cloth, etc., 
and make your own bed. Of course, you 
can have it made for a little price, but you 
lose all the fun. And don’t forget a 25-cent 
pair of spring scales that weigh up to about 
25 pounds, by the half pound. 

I do not sew the comforts around the 
edge, but merely bring one edge over the 
first row of bindings and fasten it when I 


bind up the comfort as a whole. To do this 
have the net or cloth about six inches larger 
on all edges than the size you want your 
comfort. Fold in one edge, bring the other 
over, and bind. ’Tis easily done and saves 
all sewing. You can buy cheese cloth or 
mosquito netting wide enough, as a rule, but 
if not, then any tailoring place or even the 
store itself, will sew them into the size 
pieces you want. Get brown or blue cloth or 
net, not white. 

Now, some keen-eyed mathematical chap 
has been watching that 45 inches in width. 
Correct. ’Tis too narrow to go around you 
by itself, and one comfort on top and an- 
other beneath is a waste of covering. But 
suppose we fold back one end of each of 
these narrow comforts (or blankets, if you 
prefer them) about 18 inches, and then sew 
along the double edge thus formed on each 
side. We then have a convenient place for 
the feet when we want a wide, roomy bed 
on a night when cover is not needed much. 
But when we want both comforts all the 
way round us, when the breath fogs in the 
tent, then put your head at that end of the 
comfort, and you will find it makes a sort 
of hood over the head, with the elbows in 
the corners. This gives extra width around 
the widest part of the body and leaves no 
cover to go to waste down around the feet 
or the legs, because too wide. Sew the nar- 
row part into an open-ended sack if you 
want to, or you can belt it on to youifina 
hurry some cold night. Either way, the 
folded and sewed comfort or blanket makes 
a good overcoat, especially if we leave the 
corners open in that turn-backed part, just 
enough to get the hands through. If too 
long for a coat, then belt it up as short as 
you please. Nor does it look so bad, either. 

Now, as to the cover at the foot. If you 
will have a string at each corner of the com- 
fort at the foot, and one through the comfort 
half way between and 22 inches up from the 
bottom edge, you can not only quickly close 
the bottom, but actually have double cover- 
ing over the feet. Yet a pull or two at the 
strings, a shake of the cover and you have 
the whole thing flat and easy to roll or to 
air. The secret is to fold back one corner, 
then the other, so that the bottom of the bed 
is pointed, then tie in place. This makes 
the bottom of the bed a triangle and double 
in thickness. Try it with your handkerchief, 
and you will see how easily it is done. I’ve 
seen tenderfeet curled up and uneasy with 
knee aches all night because they did not 
know this simple trick. To merely fold 
under the whole lower part of the bed is to 
waste much bedding and to give more space 
down there than is needed. Besides, we 
then have three thicknesses under and only 
one over the feet. The other method gives 
two thicknesses all around the feet. 

A dream bag that is narrow and is sewed 
up too far is hard to get into and out of, 
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especially in a hurry at night, when some- 
thing is wrong with the horses. Yet if not 
sewed together, the edges will part, and in 
comes the night cold. It is not a half bad 
scheme to have a long loop on each edge of 
the cover from the chin down to the knees, 
and in these loops to put two sticks. Have 
the sticks reach down to where you turned 
back the bottom in triangles, and tie to- 
gether at the lower end. The upper end you 
can hold together, or even tie together, if 
you feel so inclined. Thus your sack is easy 
to get into or out of, yet fits snug and 
wastes no cover, nor leaves any holes. 
Remember, one hole where the covers do 
not meet lets out more heat than a pair of 
blankets over all the rest of the body can 
keep in. 

Now, some blankets are comparatively 
hard and smooth, while others are fluffy. 
You can double the warmth of a firmly 
woven blanket by simply carding up the nap 
on it. First, wet the blanket, lay it on a 
table and card it out into a nap as long as 
you want. The blanket will be warmer, but 
will not wear so long, of course, but blank- 
ets, as I take it, are to use, not to keep. So 
card the nap up on them whenever they mat 
down or wear thin. A wool card is like a 
curry comb, in a way, and costs about a 
quarter. Dry wool cannot be carded, for 
wool is merely fine, curly hair, all snarled 
up together. Wet it, and it combs cut nicely. 
The same thing can be done to advantage to 
the sheepskin lining of coats, or any other 
variety of wool. 

It is no use to waterproof comforts, of 
course. In fact, waterproofing, I believe, re- 
duces the warmth of a cloth while increasing 
its weight somewhat, 

But in spite of this, a wool comfort, water- 
proofed, would dry out much quicker than 
one not waterproofed, because the water, 
while it would, of course, get in between the 
fibers of wool, would not soak into the very 
fiber itself. Still, to wet the comfort to 
waterproof it, would mat it down, so all told, 
comforts cannot well be waterproofed. Water 
spoils a cotton comfort. 

But it pays to waterproof blankets, if we 
use the alum and sugar of lead process. The 
alum and soap process, while making any 
cloth more waterproof, is not intended for 
loosely woven material like blanketing or 
mackinaw, but is excellent on closely woven 
stuff like canvas. It leaves a somewhat 
slippery feeling to the cloth, a soapy feeling, 
that the sugar of lead and alum process does 
not. 

The two processes are practically alike, 
except that in one we use a solution of soap 
to fix the alum, and in the other we use 
sugar of lead. ’Tis easily done. Half pound 
of alum to two gallons of water in one tub, 
and one-quarter pound of sugar of lead to 
two gallons of water in the second tub. 


Have cloth free from grease and other dirt. 
Soak all day in the alum water, squeeze out 
surplus alum water—don’t wring out too 
much of the alum water—and then soak all 
night in the sugar-of-lead water. Squeeze 
the same way and dry. ‘Tis the method 
used in the English army, I understand, and 
also by the Boy Scouts and by many makers 
of waterproof fabrics. 

The soap-and-alum process is done the 
same way, only dissolve a bar of soap — 
about one pound—in the tub instead of the 
sugar of lead; in which case soak cloth in 
the soap solution first, dry thoroughly, then 
soak in the alum water and dry again. 
Neither process makes the goods more in- 
flammable, as does oiling, and tends to pre- 
serve the cloth instead of rot it, as does oil 
or oil products, such as paraffin. 

Have your waterproof cloth—to go outside 
your comforts or blankets—of as heavy or 
light material as you please. Any closely 
woven cloth, from light muslin to heavy 
canvas, will do. If subjected to considerable 
rough wear, then have canvas, say 10-ounce. 
If your bed is to be packed on mules or 
tossed in and out of a wagon or a baggage 
car, and you don’t have to lug it on your 
back very far, then have 16 to 20-ounce 
canvas. But if you have to carry your bed, 
or if it is not handled roughly, then light 
muslin or some such cloth will do. r 

If the bed is to rest on the ground, then 
have actually damp-proof stuff under you, 
such as very light, thin sheet rubber cloth 
or oiled cloth. By oiled cloth I do not mean 
the white lead painted material sold to cover 
tables; that is very heavy and impractical. 
I mean slicker cloth. You can make it, 
either by buying a can of the prepared oil, 
or even by using straight linseed oil. While 
more water-proof and actually damp-proof, 
than any other water-proofing process, oiled 
or rubberized goods are heavier, and while 
they keep the wet out, they also keep the 
sweat and smell of the body in the bed. 

The alum-and-lead process gives a porous 
cloth waterproof under ordinary conditions, 
but not damp-proof, so it will not keep out 
the earth damp if the bed is on the ground. 
I suggest the most practical arrangement, 
all told, is to have the light alum-and-lead 
waterproofed cloth, with a piece of the light- 
est rubber or slicker cloth, about 2x6 feet, 
and then a sack of heavy canvas to ship or 
pack the bed in when in the wagon or bag- 
gage car. Then you can fit your bed to 
your conditions as you please. A tick full 
of hay next the ground soon gets very damp, 
remember; hence the need of a damp-proof 
cloth somewheres between the bed and the 
ground. A cloth can be waterproof without 
being either air or damp-proof. Also a 
damp-proof cloth must necessarily be air- 
proof, remember. You can’t have everything 
in one piece of goods. 

This article is getting long, so in another 
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to come, perhaps, I shall try to tell how to 
wear a blanket as it is worn by the Indian 
and the Mexican, for instance, and how to 
roll and fold it for various uses. A comfort 
is not practical for this purpose, as the 
strain tears the outer covering and pulls 
apart and mats down the filling. Purely as 
a bed a comfort has the blanket beat a mile, 
but for an all-round garment, night and day, 
winter and summer, by land or sea, nothing 


equals a blanket. A comfort is a bed; a 
blanket is a companion. 

These old gray. blankets of mine have 
turned many a hard rocker into a cushioned 
easy chair, and many a time I have used 
them as a knapsack, sleeping bag, suitcase, 
cape, overcoat, tent, bed, steamer rug, door, 
curtain, bath robe; in fact, no wonder has 
the word “blanket” come to mean “cover 
everything.” So more anon. Good night. 


Influence of Outdoor Literature on the Boy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When the “hard 
cases” are sent to me for corporal punish- 
ment I give them a copy of Outdoor Life 
to read, and after they have read a story 
or two they return to their class room at 
peace with themselves and their teachers. 

I have not inflicted any corporal punish- 
ment for six years, and I find the influence 
of Outdoor Life on the habits of the so- 
called bad boys has been very beneficial. 
They read the books until they wear them 
out. JULIAN WORKMAN JOHNSON, 
Principal Sutter Grammar School, Sacra- 

mento, Cal. 


We have always maintained that the best 
thing for the boy is good, steady doses of 
the Great Outdoors. The whole matter was 
summed up by Chauncey Thomas in his 
Campfire Talk on “Education” in our Feb- 
ruary issue. We suggest most earnestly 
that any one who has a boy, or who is inter- 
ested in boys in general, get that issue and 
read that talk, then see that your boy or 
your friend’s or neighbor’s boy gets Out- 
door Life regularly. It will mean more to 
him throughout his whole life than any 
other one book of his entire school course. 
—Ed. 


A Word on Forest Fires 


Now that the camping season is on, a 
few words regarding forest protection may 
not come amiss. With the coming of the 
dry, hot season, the forest is made ex- 
tremely liable to forest fires. Everyone 
traveling, living or fishing in the forest 
must make use of fire in camp. Some are 
careful with campfires, but some are not, 
which makes the danger greater. 

Be careful with your campfire. Dig a 
pit for it or clear trash from all sides of it. 
Be sure your campfire is out before leaving 
it. Be as careful with fire in the forest 
as you would in your own home. Be sure 
your match is out before you throw it 


away. Matches have heads, but they don’t 
use ’em to think with. 

Knock out your pipe ashes and throw 
your cigarette or cigar stubs where they 
can’t start a fire. Cigarette and cigar stubs 
have no heads at all—you must think for 
them! Would you put them in your pocket 
still burning? No! Then don’t put them 
in the forest burning. 

Bear in mind that an ounce of prevention 
is worth weeks of fire-fighting. When you 
see a fire, if you can’t get to it yourself and 
put it out, will you notify the nearest forest 
officer (if traveling in a national forest)? 


The Fighting Ability of Bulldogs and Wolves Compared 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a subscriber of 
your magazine I would like to ask you the 
following questions: Can a full-grown dog 
coyote whip a bulldog—animals to be in a 
small room, say 10x20? What would be the 
result if they were to fight in a lot or large 
enclosure? What would a large timber or 
gray wolf do toa bulldog? I claim that he 
would make short work of the dog under 
any condition. WILFRED GRIFFITH. 

Indiana. 


Answer.—In our opinion, judging by what 
we have seen of coyotes (and we have hunt- 
ed them and killed them by the dozens east 


of Denver and elsewhere), a full-grown coy- 
ote of any sex could whip a full-grown bull 
dog if placed in a room together. If they 
were placed in an open lot or large en- 
closure, the chances are that the bull dog, 
if he had the nerve, would be able to run 
the coyote off, at least the coyote would 
very likely be able to dodge him for a long 
time until he got cornered or unless other 
conditions should bring them together. It 
would be no trouble, ordinarily, in a large 
enclosure for a coyote to keep away from a 
bull dog. <A coyote will usually run from 
any kind of a dog if he knows there are 
persons around, just as a bear will run from 
any kind of a dog or any size of dog. How 
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ever, we have known coyotes coming right 
up under wagons that were driven along the 
plains and engaging a small dog in a fight. 
They are very nervy at some times, while 
at others they are very cowardly. We 
imagine much would depend upon the cir- 
cumstances, including the presence of 
human beings. The result of the fight in 
the open lot as you mention, after they 
should be engaged in combat, would be just 
the same as in the room—the coyote would 


whip the bull dog. This, of course, is only 
our opinion expressed after having seen a 
good many fights between greyhounds 
and coyotes. It takes a good greyhound to 
lick a coyote single handed, and greyhounds 
we consider one of the best fighting dogs 
there is as far as strength is concerned, not- 
withstanding the fact that they have been 
mentioned as lacking nerve in some in- 
stances. A grey wolf would make quick 
work of any kind of a bull dog.—Editor. 


The Tobacco-in-Armpit Statements Refuted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
articles in Outdoor Life trying to prove 
that Alaskans have the habit of using to- 
bacco in the armpits. I have been in Alaska 
for seventeen years, have met thousands of 
people, have been in business during that 
time, and have sold carloads of tobacco, 
and that to all classes; have been inti- 
mately acquainted with trappers, prospec- 
tors, miners, business men and Indians 
ranging trom Mackenzie River in British 


W. A. to the coasts from Fort Wrangle, 
Alaska, to the north at Nome, and the in- 
terior country many thousands of miles, 
and no tobacco has ever been used in the 
armpits of whites or Indians. I will give 
$500 for a case of this kind within a radius 
of 200 miles of Fairbanks. As to the Wash- 
ington and Oregon men, it seems that they 
might have used tobacco on sores, as peo- 
ple use tobacco on cuts, bruises, etc., to 
allay pain, but not as a stimulant. 
Alaska. T. H. DEAL. 


The Hunting Knife 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to time 
I have noticed that different sportsmen have 
given us photographs and descriptions of 
their pet knives, or knives that they made, 
but I have never seen one so described that 
agrees with my ideas of what a hunting 
knife should be. I therefore give a few of 
my ideas derived from experience of what 
I think a hunting knife should be like. In 
the first place. it is a fact that at least 90 
per cent of the use a knife is put to is cut- 
ting bread, meat, peeling spuds, making 
shavings, etc., around camp. Therefore it 
ought to have at least a 6-inch blade, and as 
a man tramping through the woods all day 
will pack it with him, it should be as light 
as possible; and as he will no doubt use it 
for skinning, the point should be rounded 
off: and as a knife is never used for stab- 
bing anything, it should be without a guard, 
which is in the way, for a knife is about as 
good as a feather in the hands of the aver- 


age hunter if attacked by a moose or grizzly 
bear. 

I have tried several different styles and 
shapes of knives, and I find that the Mar- 
ble’s ‘Expert,’ 6-inch blade, fills the bill 
correctly. It is made of high-grade steel, 
holds a good edge, is beautifully modeled, 
has an artistic handle containing sixteen 
separate pieces, and as to the sheath, it is 
made of light leather of good quality and is 
made in such a manner that when hung on 
a belt it is impossible for knife to be acci- 
dently pulled out of sheath by going through 
brush and getting lost. It is necessary to 
pull knife straight out, or it will bind in 
the sheath. Many a hunter loses a good 
knife because it has a guard on it, which al- 
lows all the handle to project out of sheath. 
Some makes of knives have a thumb snap 
to hold handle in place, but that is a nui- 
sance, so what’s the use. 

Ontario, Canada. ALFRED A. THOMAS. 


Notes 


Owing to the keen interest aroused in 
the yacht regatta to be held in San Fran- 
cisco Bay during April, 1915, it has been 
decided to arrange a race, under interna- 
tional rule, for yachts of the ten-metre 
class. Additional information and entry 
forms may be obtained upon application 
addressed to the Yachting Bureau, Panama- 


Pacific International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


A California man has formed a chair out 
of twenty-eight elder trees. He first planted 
four for the legs and let them grow large 
enough to train them. Then he planted the 
rest. It took him eight years to complete the 
chair, as well as much delicate grafting. 











Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





B. J. R., Sanford, Fla.—I own a pair of 
black pointers, known as the Virginia 
Blacks, or the Papes. Quail shooting is the 
principal sport in this locality; of course 
we have lots of other game, but quail is 
the only bird hunted here with dogs, and 
nearly everybody in this little town of San- 
ford has a bird dog of some description, 
mostly pointers, as the climate is hard on 
setters in the summer months. Some years 
ago I got a copy of the Amateur Trainer 
and have since trained three pointers by 
its aid to my entire satisfaction, and must 
say this book is the pride of my library. 
Now, what I want to get at is this: My dog 
is about fifteen months old and weighs 
fifty pounds; he has had an affliction ever 
since January this year and I cannot make 
out what the trouble is. Up to one year 
old he was as healthy as could be, simply 
fine afield, and presaged a great future. At 
the opening of the game season, January 
20, he began to fail me. He is always 
ready to go, has the energy, but seems to 
give out in the back. At first he would 
hold out half a day; before the season 
closed he could not hold out thirty min- 
utes and slowly followed at heel would ven- 
ture out twenty-five yards and then lie 
down in the shade; he would reel in his 
hindquarters and finally give out com- 
pletely. I have doctored him for every- 
thing that I thought could be the matter 
with him but without benefit. I value this 
dog very highly and would appreciate your 
courtesy very much if you can give me 
your opinion as to his ailment and what to 
do for him. 


Answer.—Doubtless kidney worm, a para- 
site having its seat in the kidneys and 
grows to thickness of a lead pencil and 
eight to ten inches long; in course of 
time completely hollows out the kidney 
and dog gradually becomes just as above 
stated—incapacitated, weak in hindquar- 
ters, reels and staggers after a short run, 
and succumbs. Turpentine in oil is the 
usual remedy employed, but is of uncertain 
cure. Dose ten to fifteen drops of turpen- 
tine in oil twice a day for a week or two. 
Feed mostly lean, raw beef and prevent un- 


necessary exertion. Turpentine is very ir- 
ritating on the kidneys and alimentary 
tract and must be given in small doses— 
always in oil, ten to fifteen drops to the 
tablespoonful of oil 


B. A., Wapato, Wash.—Can you give me 
information as to where I can get a book 
treating on the spaying of bitches. We 
have no veterinary here and live quite a 
distance from one. One of our bird dogs 
whelped and had six bitches in the litter 
and we would like to spay them. 

Answer.—Will state that spaying the 
bitch or castrating the dog is part of the 
study of veterinary surgery and is not, to 
my knowlédge, given in any book specially 
to be followed by the novice. Spaying de- 
stroys the bitch—likewise the dog. Forthe 
first year of age no special difference is 
noticed; after that, however, they get fat, 
lazy, ambitionless—a mere chunk of flesh 
absolutely worthless as a hunter. But why 
spay a bitch? Simply because she gives 
some trouble and possible annoyance dur- 
ing the time of being in season? If intend- 
ed to be used as a hunter, then let her 
alone—she makes the best of hunter, is 
easier trained, more ambitious, has keener 
nose, and is a pleasanter companion, etc., 
than the male. Merely shut her up during 
heat and preserve her to best advantage 
the rest of the time as a bird dog of merit. 


Whitehorse, Yukon.—wWill you 
tell me what ails my dog with fol- 


i di). Mi 
kindly 
lowing symptoms, and oblige? Labored 
breathing when in repose, frequent at- 
tempts to clear throat with harsh, choking 
sound; after a fast run will almost col- 
lapse from lack of breath, sides being 
drawn in and extended violently with a 
whistling sound in throat. Until last fall 
the dog, a Gordon setter about seven years 
old, never showed any such symptoms, but 
was then observed to make frequent ef- 
forts to clear his throat. Apparently oth- 
erwise in good health. 

Answer.—A case of asthma—of very un- 
certain cure. Relief can be given by plac- 
ing dog in small room and therein burn 
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pine tar so he must inhale the fumes. This 
can be done twice a day for ten minutes 
but the smoke must not be so dense as to 
become suffocating. Presumably dog is fat 
(usually the case) and feed should be re- 
duced to the minimum—once per day—mi- 
nus starchy substances. The ailment is due 
to a thickening of the mucous membrane 
of the air tubes from congestion. This ail- 
ment is found mostly in old, fat, lazy dogs 
getting but little exercise with excessive 
feeding. 


G. S., Harrisville, Miss.—I have bred and 
trained shooting dogs for many years and 
am using no particular book as a guide and 
am getting fair results in my own way. The 
“Amateur Trainer” has been recommended 
to me as a good system to follow. What 
new suggestions I might find in that book 
are not important to me, but it occurs to 
me it might be a good plan to induce those 
to whom I sell dogs or pups to use it in 
handling their dogs and get better results. 
I have just sold a man a pointer of my 
training and this man has never hunted 
over a pointer and does not know how to 
handle one, and the dog knows more than 
he does in the field. Would that book be 
of any help to him? 


Answer.—A number of the best shooting 
dog trainers of this and foreign countries 
have adopted the Amateur Trainer as a 
basis, if not altogether using the system, 
finding therein many useful suggestions 
and thus improving on the old ways. On 
the whole, te follow the method in toto, 
adjusting the several parts to suit the pe- 
culiarities of the particular dog in hand, 
will get satisfactory results. For the man 
who knows less than the dog you sold him, 
this book would be the best tutor. The 
book does not teach a dog—it teaches the 
man who wants to train or handle him how 
to do it successfully. 


H. W., College Point, N. Y.—Kindly ad- 
vise me which of the three dogs are best 
for hunting rabbits. Is it the beagle, basset 
hound or the German dachshund. A friend 
of mine has two beagles, seven years old, 
and they are so fat they can hardly work. 
If the basset hound is best will you kindly 
give address of some breeders of the same? 

Answer.—Where hunting rabbits is the 
greater part of sport to be had, the beagle 
is much in use and gives good satisfac- 
tion. The basset hound is a similar small 
dog with outward turned toes and forelegs, 
very keen scenting powers and active but 
slow worker. The dachshund is principally 
used in Germany for going into  bur- 
rows of the badger (dachs), routing or kill- 
ing them under ground, and are then to be 
dug out by the hunter. Either of the first 
two breeds named makes good rabbit dogs 
and to procure them should not be diffi- 


cult—an adlet in this magazine would, 
doubtless, bring you many replies. 


T. H. J., Monte Vista, Colo.—I had an old 
cat with five kittens about six weeks old. 
The other morning I went to barn and found 
four of the kittens dead, all with big scars 
and blood on side of neck; one was almost 
entirely eaten up. I could not imagine what 
would kill cats that way but after a while 
I saw the old cat eating one of the dead 
kittens. She is well-fed and fat. Now, who 
ever heard of a cat doing a trick like that? 


Answer.—Not at all an unusual occur- 
rence; some cats do that regularly—mostly 
soon after birth but frequently during the 
following weeks. It is a common fact that 
Old Tom visits the nest of kittens in ab- 
sence of the matron, selects the males, and 
either carries them off or kills them onthe 
spot—sometimes all of the bunch. We have 
the same thing with brood bitches—must be 
watched at time of whelping to prevent her 
killing and devouring her offspring fast as 
appearing. We also find this mania, in ro- 
dents. Squirrel hunters well know that 


most of the male squirrels had been al- 
tered and a great deal more females are 
brought to bag than full-equipped males.and 
such that had been castrated—dexterously 
performed by the old male. 


W. L. N., Opapa, New Zealand.—Am 
much interested in the dog notes in Out- 
door Life. In this north island of New 
Zealand and particularly in the Hawkes Bay 
district there is good quail shooting, be- 
sides fair duck and pheasant sport. My 
chief difficulty is in obtaining a suitable 
dog for the quail and would like your ad- 
vice as to what you consider the best 
breed. The quail are mostly the California 
variety and the country we shoot over is 
steep with dense patches of bush for which 
the birds always make if you are lucky 
enough to catch them in the open. The 
country has all been heavy bush and what 
is cleared has still many stumps and logs 
on it, and it is in these the quail lodge; 
as you walk along they rise in ones and 
twos and a dog that is at all wild is use- 
less. I have tried cockers but they have 
always been too keen and rout the birds; a 
setter seems to tire in the rough going. 


Answer.—Probably a steady working 
pointer would be the most suitable dog for 
that particular kind of work on quail—if 
trained as per the Amateur Trainer you 
should get good results. To buy such a dog 
may come high, and would, therefore, ad- 
vise procuring a pup of good breeding and 
train it yourself in manner plainly de- 
scribed in said book. The setter, as arule, 
is too fast a dog for work in such locality. 
The cocker spaniel is a good little hunter 
but his mission is not to stand or point 
birds but to put them to flight. 
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Pointers and Setters—Evolution 


By Charles W. Barker. 


The active forces of animal evolution— 
relative to change of disposition, tempera- 
ment, etc.-—are not spasmodic or periodical, 
but slow and continuous, much the same as 
in geological formations. Not long since 
we stood on the crest of an extinct volcano, 
and the spectacular view of Nature’s mighty 
upheaval filled us with awe, and we tried 
in vain to measure time—to count centuries 
since that inactive force was a fiery fur- 
nace, pouring forth seething rock and lava. 

The intricate problems of creation are 
too great for human calculation, yet we 
have, in the short span of life allotted us, 
observed the effect of Nature’s laws in the 
evolution of character of our pointers and 
setters. Man’s influence over the animal 
kingdom is a part of creation. Careful 
breeding and specific use for generations 
produced a breed of race horses as sen- 
sitive as the most vivacious and enthu- 
siastic follower of the turf—a temperament 
responding to demands of environment a 
part of the competitive spirit of owners 
and spectators. 

Animal development readily yields to 
power of environment. Through its me- 
dium man moulds disposition to conform 
to his desires. The race horse is a reflec- 
tion of man’s desire, and we may add, a 
part of man’s temperament by association. 
Man developed the race horse—not the race 
horse the man. 

Years ago in the destructive age of our 
feather game man unconsciously moulded 
dispositions, temperaments, etc., of our 
pointers and setters through the medium of 
use. As we have said, the dominant factor 
of the hunt was a desire to kill, and the 
dog was made subservient to the desire, 
regardless of effect upon his disposition. 

All systems of training that jeopardized 
an opportunity to kill was considered faulty, 
hence the dog was kept constantly under 
the observance of the huntsman in order to 
guard against an accidental flush beyond 
the killing range of the gun. This one 
feature of a faulty system curtailed the 
dog’s range and thereby lessened his find- 
ing capacity. 

The huntsman exercised his judgment as 
to the whereabouts of game, and operated 
the dog under a system prevalent with or- 
ders. The huntsman acquired proficient 
knowledge of the haunts and habits of game 
and the dog working under restrictions, re- 
lied upon the huntsman for directions and 
assistance in the search. 

This system developed a mechanical tem- 
perament with limited natural ability, 
which impaired his usefulness, judged by 
modern standards of efficiency. 


No man, however gifted, has the instinc- 
tive power of the dog, displayed in pursuit 
of game, hence the huntsman assumed too 
much when he endeavored to direct the 
movements of his dog afield. To illustrate: 
A covey of quail or prairie chicken crossing 
a plowed field on way to feeding grounds 
leaves a faint scent; the dog, working to 
windward side of field, detects scent of 
trail of birds left in crossing; instinctively 
he endeavors to locate the game, working 
the scent as a basis of operations. The 
huntsman observes the dog’s maneuvers 
and concludes he is wasting time searching 
for game on a plowed field. The dog having 
been trained under a subservient system, 
responds to orders and is “cast off” in a 
more likely looking place to search for 
game. Any system of training replete with 
rigid discipline retards the developments of 
natural quality as displayed by our great 
pointers and setters of modern field trials. 

Forty years ago a large percentage of 
our pointers and setters belonged to a class 
of subordinate temperaments, headstrong 
within a limited sphere of operation. The 
natural hunting instinct was not properly 
developed. In justice to the best of some 
of these old-time dogs, let me say that oc- 
casionally Nature’s laws broke the restric- 
tions of man’s discipline, and they “cut 
loose,” so to speak, with the fire and dash 
of a modern field trial winner—but as our 
forefathers plowed with one horse for 
years, so the sportsman of that period held 
with wonderful tenacity to old ideas. Nat- 
ural tendencies were suppressed and made 
to conform to the huntsman’s limited 
knowledge of the dog’s capabilities afield. 
Under the old “cast iron” system of train- 
ing now in vogue among the unsophisti- 
cated, two opposite forces were apparent-— 
instinctive functions urging the dog on in 
quest of game; Nature’s method of evolu- 
tion, and the restraining influence of rigid 
discipline. 

Exercise is the functional basis of animal 
development—both physical and mental— 
hence in order to develop a high degree of 
mentality in bird dogs, one should encour- 
age a system of training of free and un- 
restricted exercise of mind or intellect, 
working in conjunction with instinct. 

Nature’s ways are profound, and while 
man is the only specie of the animal king 
dom capable of moral conception, he is not 
endowed with instinctive power. He has 
his limitations as a part of creation, and, 
we may add, is a wonderful animal, but as 
an instinctive force, hunting game, he is 
not worthy of a second thought compared 
with the wonderful feats of the lower order 
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of animals. Imagine a man trying to locate 
a covey of quail by scent, following the 
trail of a wiley cock in its devious windings. 

Some of the “old school” huntsmen and 
a few of a class known as modern trainers 
persist in trying to operate the instinctive 
machinery of the dog when afield; hence 
our pointers and setters as a class are not 
exempt from the effect of improper influ- 
ence. True, the dog imparts to the hunts- 
man his knowledge of events afield in the 
silent language of action, and some handlers 
and owners become expert in reading the 
language of signs. 

The rigid attitude of a point should indi- 
cate the presence of game, and if our dogs 
are properly developed this interpretation 
of attitude will always prove correct; how- 
ever, many minor features have a bearing 
on this particular branch of a dog’s educa- 
tion, and even in the realm of professional 
handling at field trials we observe with 
regret a lack of mutual understanding be- 
tween handlers and dogs. 


In order that the reader may have an 
unbiased conception of changes wrought in 
character, temperament and usefulness of 
our pointers and setters through the me- 
dium of field trials, we submit a brief sum- 
mary of the work of the dogs, preceding 
the influence of field trials. 

For convenience we divide the work into 
two divisions—first, ground work; second, 
bird work. Our first division embraces the 
manner of working ground, the time em- 
ployed to cover or wasted in recovering. 
system of covering and net results, in 
searching for coveys and single birds of 
covey marked down. Ground work may be 
properly judged without the presence of 
game. 

Our second division embraces a display 
of functional powers, instinctive gifts, an 
element of breeding, locating and trailing, 
sagacity in outwitting the game in the 
struggle for supremacy under proper 
control, 


Dogs as Tree-Climbers in Pursuit of Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note from adver- 
tisement in this month’s issue of your mag: 
azine that you advertise the proper keep- 
ing and training of Airedales. I would 
thank you to advise me where I can secure 
a 5 or 6-months-old pup, or if you have 
them for sale, what is your price? 

I have read a great deal about Airedales; 
also noted an article on the subject in a St. 
Louis paper. If I am not mistaken, this 
article gave reference to the dogs used on 
Roosevelt’s hunt in Africa, where an Aire 
dale dog performed the feat of climbing a 
tree after a lion. J. E. BONDS. 

Texas. 


Note.—We are sorry to say that we can- 
not advise you just where you could secure 
a 5 or 6-months-old Airedale pup. We imag- 
ine, however, that nearly any of our adver- 
tisers in the classified department would 
be able to sell you such a pup. We think 
you can depend upon these advertisers with 
reasonable assurances of their reliability, 
owing to the fact that we publish no adver- 
tisements in this department except from 
people who can furnish us with the names 
of at least two responsible parties as 
reference. 

We have hunted with Airedales a great 
deal after bears, lions and cats. In our 


earlier hunts, twelve or fifteen years ago, 
the Airedale was seldom ever to be found 
in such packs. Now, however, there is no 
first-class pack in the country without its 
quota of Airedale terriers. They are recog- 
nized as the best fighting dogs in existence 
for bear and lion. They are also splendid 
trailers, but seldom give tongue on the 
trail. Therefore, in order to have a com- 
plete pack, we would say that there should 
be at least two or three trailers, such, for 
instance, as foxhounds or bloodhounds, or 
crosses between blood and _ foxhounds. 
These hounds give tongue on the trail and 
are keener of nose than Airedales, although 
the Airedale has a nose second only to the 
fox and bloodhounds. 

We have known of dogs climbing trees 
for game. This is nothing remarkable at 
all, as they get so excited that they will 
climb anything they can get up. Of course, 
it would be impossible for them to climb 
a straight pine tree, but sometimes a stunt- 
ed cedar or leaning pine can be climbed by 
a dog. We, ourselves, once saw a foxhound 
climb up to about twenty-five feet above 
ground in a cedar tree. He had so much 
nerve, though, that he became reckless, and 
in climbing out on the limb after the cat, 
his feet slipped and he fell, injuring his 
spine to such an extent that he died.—Ed. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have t 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
out of the game department’s duties in the 
such information from the game department channels, 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


premises. 


at any time of any infraction of the 
communicated to 
een com- 
carrying 
It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor- 


informant. 











The Fight to Save the Migratory Bird Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After a five hours’ 
battle in the Senate, on May 9th and 12th, 
Senator McLean and his allies achieved a 
great victory over the enemies of our birds, 
by a vote of 45 to 17, appropriating $50,000 
for the enforcement of the law. Senator 
Reed of Missouri led a long and bitter at- 
tack on our migratory bird law, disclosing 
a fixed determination to destroy both the 
existing law and the proposed treaty with 
Canada. 

A little later I will issue a full state- 
ment regarding the situation. Meanwhile, 
the United States Senate stands firmly for 
the protection of the birds. 

Seventeen senators voted against making 
an appropriation to enforce the migratory 
bird law. Their position is apparent. Their 
names are as follows: 


Bankkead (Ala.), Bryan (Fla.), Gore (Ok1), 
Kern (Ind.), Martin (Va.), Overman (N. C.), 
Ransdell (La.), Reed (Mo.), Robinson (Ark.), 
Saulsbery (Del.), Shafroth(Col.), Smith(Ga ), 
Stone (Mo.), Smith (S. C.), Tillman (S. C.), 
Vardaman (Miss.), West (Ga.). 

The enemies of the law are also enemies 
of the proposed treaty. We must line up 
immediately for a fight to a finish with 
Senator Reed and his spring-shooting ‘“con- 
stituents” over the ratification of the treaty 
whenever the treaty is presented to the 
Senate. The farmers, fruit growers and for 
esters must be informed of the situation 
and aroused to action. The cotton grow- 
ers particularly need to be awakened. 

In a short time, useful literature will be 
prepared and furnished you, but do not wait 
for it. The issue is perfectly clear. 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 


Condition of the Yellowstone Elk— Also Census of Those in the Park 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last Sunday, by 
the merest chance, I heard that at Yellow- 
stone Park, where all the game that take 
refuge there are fed, the elk were driven 
off by mounted soldiers and left to starve 
by the hundreds, outside the reservation. 
I got a message to Mr. Walter R. Welch, 
our county game warden, who is authority 
with me on all questions pertaining to bird 
and game protection, and he told me at 
once to write to you, and that you would 
tell me wkom to address in order to learn 
whether there is truth in the report. 

JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN. 

California. 


Immediately upon receipt of the above 
letter we wrote to Henry Anderson, gov- 
ernment lion killer, whose interesting ar- 
ticle on the killing of these animals in the 


Yellowstone Park appeared in our June 
number and received the following reply: 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of the 6th 
at hand. I just returned a few days ago 
from the annual elk count and will say that 
I never saw game in better condition at 
this time of the year (May 15). There are 
but very few that are weak at all and only 
thirty elk were found dead. Some of these 
were killed by lions and wolves. The old 
lobo has got started in here in the past two 
years and there are now about fifteen of 
them; they will be a great pest to our elk 
herd if some means of destroying them is 
not found The elk run in such large herds 
that a wolf has no trouble in running into 
these large bands and catching one before 
they can get out of their way. The report 
that soldiers drove the elk out of the park 
to starve was entirely unfounded, as there 
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was no order issued from the department 
to that effect. Very few elk went out of the 
park at all this winter as there was no snow 
to cause them to leave. In fact, owing to 
the light snow and warm weather they would 
not come to the feeding grounds, and although 
the department issued permits for about 
800 to be shipped out to stock other states, 
only 99 were shipped. You may let Mrs. 
Josephine Clifford McCracken know that 
the elk have wintered in the best of con- 
dition, and that the superintendent of the 
park, Lieut. Col. L. M. Britt, is doing all in 
his power for their welfare and protection, 
as are also the scouts who take great in- 
terest in protecting the greatest game herd 
in the United States. Am enclosing here- 
with table of the census of the elk herd 
by which you can see for yourself, and 
also let the readers see, the actual count. 

We had good success in killing the lions 
—about twenty in all, which will mean a 
great saving to the deer family. Quite a 
number of coyotes were also killed. The 
bear I consider harmless to the deer family 
and to game in general, as he is a scav- 
enger and lives largely on vegetation. 

The following is a memorandum of re- 
sults of elk census of northern herd belong- 


ing to Yellowstone Park, taken April 11th 
to May 2nd, 1914, inclusive: 


Total number counted inside of the 
Park along the northern border... .32,209 
Number observed outside of the Park, 
in the Gallatin National Forest, be- 
longing to Park herd 3,000 


Total number actually belonging to 
Park herd 35,209 
Total nnumber 
past winter 


Total number in Park herd, report 
May 8, 1913 32,229 


Increase in the herd during the year.. 3,079 


Numbers given are actual count only. 
Men engaged are fairly certain that they 
missed one herd of about 1,500 and another 
of about 600, passing them during a storm, 
but only reported actual count. 

Only 80 dead elk were found. Elk and 
other game was never known to be in bet- 
ter condition, with so few dead ones in the 
spring. 

Blacktailed deer show a particularly sat- 
isfactory gain; 892 were counted while 
counting elk—more than have been known 
before for several years. 

HENRY ANDERSON. 


A Safety Tag to Warn Reckless Hunters 


James A. Lawrie, secretary-treasurer of 
the Minnesota Game and Fish Protective 
Association of Duluth, Minn., has put forth 
a good idea, that will bear fruit if it is 
only taken up, as we believe it should be 
by the sporting goods establishments of our 
country. Small red tags to be tacked or 
tied to trees have been printed, at his sug- 
gestion, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, written by him: 

“IT do not want to get shot in these woods, 
neither do you—you should be careful what 


you shoot at. So will I, and we'll both go 
home alive and well.” 


The Duluth Hardware Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., has printed a quantity of these 
cards, to be distributed to sportsmen, with 
the request that they tack them in con- 
spicuous places around the camp or lodge, 
tie them to trees along the trail, and place 
them in conspicuous places generally where 
hunters in the fields will see them. The 
idea is a good one, and in a personal letter 
from Mr. Lawrie he says the idea is free, 
and that he hopes it will be taken up by 
dealers and sportsmen’s clubs all over the 
country. 

We reproduce the tag herewith, which is 


on wig 


I do not 
want to get shot 
in these woods, 
neither do you—. 
you be careful what 
you shoot at sowil I 
and we'll both go home 
alive and well. 
—Lawrie 
Yours for Safety 
KELLEY HARDWARE 
C0. 


printed on both sides, red in color, with a 
hole in upper corner for use in hanging— 
size, 3 in. square. 


Is this a World’s Record Moose Head? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the fall of 1912 
a party of Peel River Indians ascended the 


mountains of Yukon Territory in quest of 


mountain sheep. When above timber line 
they found two large moose. They shot 
them both. One of them has a spread of 


















































The big horns and skull unmounted. 


74% inches. The other is little, if any, less 
interesting; it has full palm horns of 63- 
inch spread, palms 16 inches wide. Cir- 
cumference of nose, 31 inches, which gives 
to the head a very heavy and attractive 
appearance. I am the owner of these heads, 
also a 69-inch moose head which I secured 
while in Dawson, Y. T. 


The Indians think the moose had gone 
up there to get away from the wolves. They 
were obliged to pack the meat and heads 
two miles down the mountain to their to- 
boggans. The scalps of these heads are 
very dark. 

Following is a description of the 7414-inch 
head, two photographs of which I enclose, 
and which I believe to be the largest moose 
head in the world: 

Spread of horns .... 

Length of horns une 

Width of palms 

Length of head from horn to end of nose 22 
Circumference of nose 

Circumference base 

Estimated weight, dressed... 

This animal was killed in the Canadian 
Rockies, in Yukon Territory, Canada, with 
in 100 miles of the Arctic Circle, by Jarvis 
Mitchell, a Peel River Indian. Every state- 
ment in regard to this head can be proven 
from the time the shot was fired up to 
date. Any sportsman addressing me at No. 
2001 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
can receive from me full details of the kill- 
ing and other natural history features of 
this big head. W. NORTON. 

California. 


The “Dropping-of-Deer-in-Their-Tracks” Controversy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was not able to 
secure the March Outdoor Life until to- 
day. I notice where a man, signing not his 
Own name, but “Old Ontario Sport,” seems 


to think that a .405 ball through a deer’s 
lights will not kill him stone dead. He 
Says that he has had thirty years’ experi- 
ence hunting deer. Well, I can go him ten 
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years more than that and have a few left 
to spare then; but that is nothing worth 
speaking of. Many young men have had 
a great deal of experience hunting. He 
does not state that he has used a .405 and 
shot deer through the butt of the lights and 
had them run away, but does say that he 
has shot deer through the heart and lungs 
and had them run for some distance. This 
is very true. and has been the experience 
of nearly all deer hunters; but I am sgur- 
prised to see his statement that there are 
only three places to hit a deer and drop it 
in its tracks—one is to hit the spinal cord, 
another to break both forelegs, the other 
to shoot him in the forehead above the eyes. 


As to shooting a deer in the forehead 
above the eyes, very few deer are ever 
killd in that way. Many tenderfeet have 
tried that, only to puncture the atmosphere. 
A few have succeeded. Many more deer 
are shot in the side or back of the head 
than where he says the only fatal spot is 
located. No, “Old Ontario Sport,” get a 
.405 this fall, and shoot an old buck through 
the lights and you will change your mind. 
All that I wrote about the effect of a .405 
on deer was an absolute fact. I like to 
read of any man’s experience with any cali- 
ber gun on game, but don’t care for his 
opinion on something he never tried. 

Oregon. E. T. MERRILL. 


What Birds of Prey Eat 


Hawks and owls have been persecuted 
more than any other group of birds, under 
the false impression that they are all ene- 
mies of the poultry raiser. 

Nearly all men seem to consider the kill- 
ing of hawks a patriotic service as well as 
a mark oi skill. Since the masterly study 
of the habits of birds of this order by Fisher 
and others there is no longer any excuse 
for ignorance of the usefulness of most spe- 
cies. 

Vultures, including the California condor 
turkey vulture (“buzzard”) and black vul- 
ture, feed chiefly upon carrion, are very use- 
ful and should be rigorously protected as 
scavengers. Their numbers in the West 
have been greatly reduced by setting out 
poison for coyotes. 

Eagles are not plentiful enough to be of 
great enonomic importance either way. 
Fisher considers the useful and harmful 
habits of the bald and golden eagles about 
balanced. They destroy many harmful ro- 
dents, but also destroy some young stock, 
game birds and fawns. The numerous sto- 
ries of their carrying off young children are 
nearly all without foundation. Fish is the 
favorite food of the bald eagle, and, con- 
trary to general opinion, it will eat carrion. 

Nearly all of our hawks and owls are use- 
ful, some of them being considered among 
the most useful birds. Only six out of over 
seventy species and sub-species in the 
United States are considered harmful: Gyr- 
falcon, duck hawk, sharp shinned hawk. 
Cooper’s hawk, goshawk and great horned 
owl. In most states all except these are 
now protected by law, but it has not been 
a great while since bounties were offered 
in many states for the destruction of all 
the species. Cooper’s hawk, a small species 
strongly marked with dark stripes below, is 
“pre-eminently a chicken hawk,” a name 
which has been generally applied to the red 
tailed hawk, red shouldered hawk and other 
large hawks which seldom touch poultry. 


The sharp shinned hawk, still smaller and 
very similarly marked is as bad, except that 
it is too small to take any but young chick- 
ens, so it takes an undue proportion of wild 
birds. Swainson’s hawk is known to live 
largely upon grasshoppers in the summer 
and early autumn. 

The following table has been compiled 
from Fisher’s grest bulletin on hawks and 
owls, to show at a glance what proportion 
of these birds of various species take the 
various kinds of food, throwing the varie- 
ties of each species together: 
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Marsh Hawk ...... 
Sharp Shin. Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
St OO 
Red Tail Hawk... 
Swainson’s Hawk. 
Rough Leg Hawk. 
Golden Eagle 
Bald Eagle 
Prairie Falcon ... 
Duck Hawk 
Pigeon Hawk ; 
Sparrow Hawk ...32 
Barn Owl 

Long Eared Owl.. 
Short Eared Owl . 
Barred Owl 

Saw Whet Owl... 
Screech Owl 

Gt. Horned Owl .. 
Snowy Owl ....... 
Burrowing Owl... 


w sa oo 
COD Cr CIC tor OO 





In addition to the laws of Colorado for 
the protection of game birds there is also 
an “Act to protect Birds and Their Nests 
and Eggs, Sections 2886-2892 of the Colorado 
Revised Statutes of 1908.” This act covers 
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all birds except game birds, and the only 
non-game birds excepted from its provisions 
are the English sparrow, sharp shinned 
hawk, Cooper’s hawk, goshawk, duck hawk, 
great horned owl, pifion jay, magpie, blue 
jay and eagles. All other birds are pro 
tected at all seasons of the year. 

The penalty for the violation of this 
statute is a fine of not more than $25 or 
imprisonment for not more than ten days, 
or both, for each bird, living or dead, each 


nest or set of eggs taken or destroyed. 

It will be seen that anyone who kills any 
hawk or owl except as above mentioned is 
violating the law. 

The men who slaughtered forty-odd hawks 
and owls in a recent so-called “pest hunt” 
in this state very likely harmed the farm 
ers to an amount equal to the maximum pen- 
alty for each of the birds killed —From 
Leaflet issued by the Colorado Audubon So- 
ciety. 


The Indian’s Reverence for the White Buffalo 


Editor Outdoor Life.—One of your corre- 
spondents asks regarding white buffalo in 
the old days. There were some, and they 
were, of course, albinos, and they were 
almost invariably a rich cream color instead 
of pure white. They were so rare, even 
when the plains of Dakota, Montana, and 
what is now Alberta, Canada, were covered 
with buffalo, that one was killed only once 
in three or four years by the hunters of 
the various Indian tribes inhabiting the 
country. The Blackfeet regarded these al- 
binos as the sacred property of the sun. 
Whenever they killed one of them they took 
only the hide and tongue, offering the sun 
the meat on the spot. Later, the hide, beau- 
tifully tanned and painted, and the dried 
tongue, were sacrificed to the sun at the 
annual so-called Medicine Lodge, the great 
religious festival, given in the Berries-ripe 
moon of summer. With hundreds of other 
rich sacrifices, war clothing, shields, plumed 
head dresses and weapons, the robe was 
fastened to the centre pole of the big lodge, 
and there left to be destroyed by wind and 


weather. Passing war parties from other 
tribes religiously refrained from taking 
these sun presents, but many a white trad- 
er or trapper had not their scruples, and 
made a good stake by robbing a medicine 
lodge. 

In the winter of 1881-82, at our trading 
post on the Missouri, about thirty miles 
above the mouth of the Musselshell, we 
traded for a big, spotted cow buffalo robe, 
taken by a Blackfoot near the Black Butte. 
The head and tail were snow—not creamy 
—white. The whole border of the robe, to 
a depth of six inches, was white, and there 
was a round white spot about eight inches 
in diameter, well back on each flank. Prime 
head and tail robes at that time were sell 
ing at seven dollars. A passing Canadian 
tourist on a down river boat came into our 
post while the craft was taking on fuel at 
our woodyard, and laid down a hundred dol- 
lars and walked off with the robe. Should 
this meet the eye of the purchaser, I would 
be glad to know if he still has it. 

JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ. 

Arizona. 


Walking Down Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was somewhat 
amused as well as interested by the article 
that appeared in the December (1913) num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, page 518, over the 
name of Alvah E. Heath. It called to my 
mind how I had often walked deer down 
“when I was a young man.” 

Brother Heath and I agree exactly, ex- 
cept where we disagree. Our disagreement 
may be due to a difference in our ability to 
walk, and it may be due to our having 
hunted a different kind of deer and in a 
different kind of country—he having hunted 
on the coast and I down in old “Mizury” in 
the Ozarks. 

I well remember how I walked some down 
in the year 1877. A good snow had fallen, 
and with an old muzzle loader with a barrel 
long enough and big enough for a crowbar, 
early in the morning I started upon the 
fresh trail of two deer. I followed them all 
day, shot at them every time I saw them 


(once) and scared them when I jumped 
them in early morning, and again when I 
shot at them late in the evening. They 
were a different kind of deer to Brother 
Heath’s. His “would run about 100 yards, 
then stop and wait to be scared again.” 
Mine would run three or four miles at a 
stretch, walk a short distance, then run 
again—-repeating this until a long day and 
hard walking was all that would secure a 
man a shot, after they had decided that 
he had given up the chase. If they had 
only run 100 yards at a time, then waited 
for me to scare them, I think I would have 
fooled them a trip. I would not have been 
satisfied with “scaring them” many times. 

When it became so dark that I could no 
longer see to shoot, I quit them about four 
of the longest miles from home that I ever 
traveled. I was so literally worn out that 
I had to sit down not less than ten times 
before I finally seated myself in front of a 
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roaring fire in the old stone fireplace at 
home. That’s the way I “walked them down 
and took them by the ear” the first day. 
Early next morning I mounted a good 
horse and went back and took after the 
same fellows again. I “scared” them but 
once that day, and that was where I jumped 
them without seeing them. But about 4 
o’clock in the evening I could walk up and 
take any of them by the ear. Yes, sir, I 
could, and they would not move. It was 
this way: They fell in company with two 
others late in the evening, and it seemed 
they could not make the strangers under- 
stand that there was a two-legged creature 
with a long bar of iron on his shoulder in 
pursuit of them. The travelers, it seemed, 
were prevailed upon to stop and have a 
rest, and all were having a nice time when 
I came in sight. I pulled that old long gun 
off my shoulder and blazed away. Of course 
I only wanted to scare them. But they didn’t 
scare. So I loaded as quickly as possible 
and again old Dick’s thundering voice 
echoed among the hills. But still they 
didn’t scare. Well, after I had fired four 


shots, I could walk right up to any of them. 
I was but a short distance from a Mr. Carr’s 
house, so I got one of his boys to help me 
and we put two deer on old Sam’s back 
and tied the other two to his tail and I 
landed them all at home after dark some 
time. 

Many a time I have walked all day after 
deer without getting a shot, and I was 
never able to scare them so badly that I 
could walk up to them when alive. The 
only time that I have ever been able to 
walk up to a live deer was when he was in 
snow so deep that he could not run and I 
was on snowshoes. But perhaps it was be- 
cause my guns made but little noise. Well, 
my muzzle loader shot a half-ounce ball and 
95 grains of powder. My first breech 
loader was a .45-75, my second a .45-125, 
third a .50-110, and fourth and last a .30-40. 
None of these make much noise, and I shall 
try a .401 next time. If I had used a .25-20 
or .30-20 I might have had better luck crip- 
pling and scaring them, but I don’t think I 
would have got as much meat as I did. 

Alaska. GEO. P. CRANDELL. 


Game Queries 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
tell me the spread of the largest set of 
horns of white-tail deer? Would like to 
know the largest spread of the record head. 


We have a very heavy pair here, which 
measures 26% inches over outside curve.— 
A. Mitter, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Answer.—We_ published a letter and 
photograph in our April (1912) issue from 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday of New York describ- 
ing a white-tail deer head, the spread of 
which was 27% inches, with 18 points on 
one side and: 24 on the other. This was 
claimed at the time to be the record white- 
tail deer spread.—Editor. 


The Eagle as a Child Thief 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The clipping which 
follows was taken from the Family Her- 
ald and Weekly Star (Canada) of April 1, 
1914: 


A monster eagle, which measured 7 ft. 7 in. 
from tip to tip, was shot by W. A. Porter, of 
Los Angeles, when it tried to seize one of 
his children. Two of Porter’s children, Eliza- 
beth May Porter, 20 months, and Vernabelle, 
10 years, were playing near the keeper’s 
lodge at the Green Wing Gun Club, near 
Santa Ana, when the bird was seen by the 
baby as it circled nearer and nearer over- 
head. The little one screamed in fright to 
its sister, who came running to the baby’s 
side just as the eagle swooped down within 
a few feet of the younger child. That it did 
not then carry off the baby the mother and 
father attribute to the older sister’s act of 
running to the baby’s side, even though she 
had no weapons with which to fight off the 
attacks of the bird. Vernabelle, the older 
sister, was much more frightened than the 
baby, and her shrieks and wild gestures 
drove the bird into temporary retreat on a 
tree not 250 yards distant. The father seized 
a rifle, ran out of the house as the eagle 
came soaring over the spot where it had first 
seen the child. Porter waited until it was 
right overhead before he fired. With a bul- 


let through its wing the enormous bird tum- 
bled to the ground a few feet from the 
father. 

This, I think, makes about a half-dozen 
incidents of this kind I have read about 
within the last dozen years or so. I am 
sending you this clipping with the request 
that you publish in hopes that some of your 
subscribers may have an opportunity of read- 
ing and, if they actually know of eagles hav- 
ing ever attacked small children, I trust 
they will come forward with the proof. I 
am not saying that I am skeptical, as to 
the truthfulness of the incident related in 
the above clipping, but I notice that nearly 
all such reported occurrences have a de- 
cided “sameness” in their tone, and never 
having known of an eagle having attacked 
a child, nor having met*a man who has, I 
think it would prove of considerable inter- 
est should you give us an opinion concern- 
ing this svbject. I said that nearly all these 
reported occurrences which had come to my 
notice had a decided “sameness” in their 
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tone. What I mean by this is that nearly 
always, as the incident is reported, the 
father usually arrives on the scene just in 
time to take a crack at the eagle with a 
Winchester—always scoring, of course— 
thereby saving the child from a cruel death 
and robbing the eagle of an anticipated re- 
past. In fiction all this is as it should be; 
but in every-day life would this always be 
the case? Hardly. I, for one, should like 


something definite concerning this matter. 
Canada. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


We believe about as Mr. Haines does— 
that most reported occurrences of the na- 
ture referred to emanate in the minds of 
sensational news writers, just as do many 
other nonsensical stories of the acts of wild 
animals that are published in newspapers. 
—KEditor. 


Game Notes 


The game and fish commissioner of Ore- 
gon, Mr. Finley, says: 

“Mr. Edmund Eggers, who shot and killed 
J. Bush on April 1st on Sixes River, in 
Curry County, has been indicted by the 
grand jury. Eggers was violating the law 
by hunting deer out of season and claims 
he mistook Mr. Bush for a deer. On Febru- 
ary 1st, George L. Mayer shot Willard Isen- 
hart, also in Curry County, claiming that he 
mistook him for a wildcat. Mayer was also 
indicted by the grand jury and is now in 
the Curry County jail awaiting trial. Both 
Eggers and Mayer are held under $2,000 
bonds, which they have not been able to 
furnish.” Good for Oregon and her Sports- 
men’s Safety Law! Would that every state 
had a law that would enable its authorities 
to so properly deal out justice to the care- 
less hunter in the hills. 


W. F. Rhew of Manila, Ark., writes: “We 
have the finest hunting here of almost any 
place. Deer, turkey and duck shooting is 
fine. Bass fishing can’t be beaten.” 


The Spokane, Wash., Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation has been organized with the follow- 
ing officers: D. L. Huntington, president; 
directors: D. S. Anderson, R. L. Rutter, A. 
J. Buzard, R. B. Wales, A. C. Ware, H. Crom- 
melin. A. G. Gray, A. L. White and A. F. 
Wieseman. 


The following information comes to us 
concerning the porcupine from I. C. Spencer 
of Orderville, Utah:—‘“I have shot seven 
lions and captured two young ones during 
the past six years. All seven had porcu- 
Pine quills in their hides, mostly around 
their front legs and neck. I have also 
found porcupine hides turned wrong side 
out where they had been killed and eaten 
by lions. The porcupine here used to do 
much damage to the wheat fields.” 


“IT have built me a summer home here on 
the head of the Little Colorado,” writes 
James W. Schultz of Greer, Arizona. “The 
altitude of the camp is 9,000 feet. The sur- 
rounding forest is full of deer and wild tur- 
keys, and the streams teem with trout. All 
around us are unexploited ruins of the pre- 
historic agriculturists. Wild turkeys are es- 


pecially abundant, more or less of them al- 
Ways within two miles of the house.” 


Chas. E. Wilson, of Richland, Wash., 
writes: “I am out from Richland, a smal! 
hamlet, six miles. I am alone. I have a 
covey of quail and a China pheasant cock 
that comes to my door and eats table leav- 
ings. I can walk past them and they will 
run away about ten to fifteen feet, wait till 
I pass them, go back and pick up crumbs. 
I have shot lots of them in former days, 
but never again.” 


H. M. Hale, supervisor of the Okanogan 
National Forest, announces from his office 
in Okanogan, Wash., that 25,000 acres of the 
Okanogan forest has been set aside as a re- 
treat for Rocky Mountain sheep. The graz- 
ing of domestic sheep and all other kinds of 
stock is prohibited in this area, which lies 
adjacent to and south of the international 
boundary line and between the Horseshoe 
Basin and Cathedrial Creek, in Okanogan 
County. It embraces the rocky ridge of 
mountains known as the Bauerman Ridge. 
This location has long been recognized as 
the natural habitat of this rare species of 
animals. The continuation of this range of 
mountains into Canada is known to be in- 
habited by the species, and should the 
Canadian government establish a preserve 
on its side of the line, a large and excellent- 
ly located retreat will be assured. 


We have received advice from Juneau, 
Alaska, te the effect that Governor Strong 
of Alaska received the following telegram 
from Secretary of Agriculture D. F. Hous- 
ton: “Regulations approved yesterday, ef- 
fective April first, protecting moose south 
of Lynn canal, and sheep on eastern half 
Kenai peninsula for two years.” 


The “Grubstake” is the comparatively 
new gas boat, recently purchased by W. T 
Dickinson and E. D. Beattie of Juneau, 
Alaska, for the purpose of engaging in the 
hunting and cruising business in South- 
eastern Alaska waters. She is 44 feet long, 
with 12 feet beam and is built of heavy 
timbers throughout, making her exceedingly 
seaworthy. She is equipped with heavy 
duty Atlas engines. She has a cruising ra- 
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dius of 1,000 miles. The idea of the own- 
ers is to accommodate hunting and cruising 
parties who visit Alaska during the summer 
season and will be open for engagement 
for that purpose. 


The Last Recorded Passenger 
Pigeon in Indiana 














. 
An Indiana passenger pigeon. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am sending you 
photo of passenger pigeon which was killed 
near Marion, Grant County, Ind., March 
16th, 1899, by Dr. P. E. Williamson. Dr. 
Williamson, while out hunting on the above 
date, shot this lone bird from the top of a 
tall tree, supposing it was a hawk. The 
specimen was a male and in fine plumage. 
This is the last occurrence of the passenger 
pigeon in Indiana of which any record was 
taken. E. L. GUTHRIE. 

California. 





Another Pair of Record Horns''! 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
picture of a Rocky Mountain goat head. 
This head was mounted by me and I have 


the original measurements taken when the 
head was brought in for mounting. I be- 
lieve this to be the record head and would 
be glad to have you take the matter up and 








The old patriarch. 


determine if there are larger heads. The 
goat was killed by C. I. Huddle whose ad- 
dress is Mackay, Idaho, and who owns the 
head. 

The head measures as follows: Left horn, 
10% inches; right horn, 10% inches (small 
piece broken from the tip); circumference 
at base, 6 inches (both horns the same); 
spread at widest point, 6% inches. 

This head will be shipped to any respon- 
sible party or committee for verification of 
the above measurements if necessary to es- 
tablish the claim of its being the record 
head. 

W. P. BASCOM. 





Waiting For Him To Die 


Two tramps were crossing a bridge over 
a river one day, when they saw a notice 
which read: “Five dollars will be given to 
anyone saving life from this bridge!” 

“You jump in, Bill, and I’ll come and res- 
cue you,” said one. 

“Right-ho!” said the other. 
we'll share the quid.” 

Accordingly one of the tramps plunged 
into the river and begah to yell for help. 
Mike, safe on the bridge, turned to his 
friend struggling in the water, and, with an 
excited countenance, called out: 

“Sorry, Bill, but I’ve just seen a notice 
that says ten dollars will be paid for a dead 
body!” 


“And then 
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I Make Oration 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


G. C. Leech, Ketchikan, Alaska: 

My Dear Mr. Leech—On page 199, Febru- 
ary issue of Outdoor Life, 1914, you ask for 
certain information about revolvers, and ask 
that because you are so remote from the gun 
stores and other six-gun cranks that some of 
us write to you direct. Hence this letter. 
I am making a carbon copy of it, and will 
send it to Mr. McGuire for publication, if he 
can find space for it, but, of course, that will 
take several months, and I suppose you want 
the information as soon as convenient. 

Your query on page 199 is answered by 
Mr. Haines, but I cannot agree with that 
answer. For target work the information 
therein is correct, but I wish respectfully to 
differ when it comes to the practical side of 
six-gun work. 

Take smokeless cartridges, for instance, 
that are recommended in that answer for re- 
volvers. Smokeless is all right, of course, 
in the shotgun and the rifle, because both 
have long barrels, but so far a satisfactory 
smokeless has not yet been invented for the 
short barrel, say of one foot in length and 
under. “Bull’s Eye” is about the best of the 
lot, but that acts more like the blow of a 
baseball bat than like the increasing and 
steady push of a desirable prime mover in 
shooting. None of the smokeless are as 
powerfully loaded as the black or semi- 
smokeless like Peters, nor do they shoot as 
evenly. You understand, of course, that we 
have to use various smokeless powders in 
various guns, and with various loads, weight 
of bullets, etc. “Smokeless” is a vague 
term. Herein I use the terms only as ap- 
plied to revolvers. With rifles and shotguns 
we are herein not concerned in the least. 

Because of weaker hammer blow a com- 
paratively weak primer is used in all re- 
volver smokeless cartridges. Now, when the 
powder is next the bullet it does not ex- 
plode as it does when next the primer, or 
evenly spread over the bottom of the whole 
shell. A good revolver shot will always tilt 
the muzzle of his gun when using smokeless, 
so that the powder is next to the primer. 
Many do this instinctively, but it must be 
done to get even shooting. Now, this tilting 


is not practical in practical work with the 
short gun. 

On the other hand, smokeless is clean, 
where black powder is dirty. Although not 
as powerful nor as reliable under all condi- 
tions as black, the smokeless is more pleas- 
ant to use, and in places where I want 
amusement only with the six-gun I use 
smokeless. But for real work, give me either 
the black or the semi-smokeless. I have 
never used it, but I understand from those 
who have that a mixture of three (3) grains 
“Bull’s Eye” and the balance of black pow- 
der—the shell full of powder as in black- 
powder loading — gives fine results. The 
powder is thus always next the primer, a 
light primer can be used (a heavy, hard 
hammer on a revolver means slow and more 
or less inaccurate shooting), the black pow- 
der ignites the smokeless the same way each 
time, and the smokeless hot-gas Bull’s Eye 
causes all the black powder to burn and 
makes for a clean gun, Either this combina- 
tion or Peters’ Semi-Smokeless, with Le- 
smoke as third choice, black next, and the 
common, or garden variety, of smokeless 
last, would be my choice for six-gun ammu- 
nition, and in all calibers from .22 to .45. 

The length of barrel has a lot to do with 
the powder, too. For instance, with black 
powder I got 90 per cent of the penetration 
with a 2-inch barrel that I did with a 7%- 
inch barrel. The guns used were both .45 
single-action Colts. 

Recently I fired ten shots with smokeless 
Winchester cartridges from my .45 single- 
action Colt with a 3-inch barrel. The same 
gun puts black-powder charges through 
about three inches of hard wood. In the 
same wood the smokeless loads—supposed 
to be of the same power—sunk the bullets 
barely one inch into the wood, counting from 
the surface of the wood to the front tip of 
the bullet where it stopped. In fact, I 
could touch the base of the bullets with my 
finger, as they were barely half an inch 
beneath the surface. 

Now, this is nothing against the Winches- 
ter cartrid.,es. Their loads recently won in 


a most exhaustive test for revolver cart- 
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ridges, but the fact does remain that low- 
power smokeless revolver cartridges are a 
makeshift at the best, and high-power 
smokeless loads are totally out of the ques- 
tion—utterly impossible. Swollen and broken 
eylinders in the .44-40 calibers when the 
.44-40 high-power rifle cartridges are used 
settles the high-power powder in revolvers, 
at least at present. No one makes a good 
smokeless revolver load, although there are 
several semi-smokeless, and there is prac- 
tically nothing to choose between the black- 
powder loads of any of the best firms, like 
Winchester, U. M. C., Peters or others of 
like standing. 

In the longer revolver barrels the smoke- 
less loads work fairly well, especially for 
target pastime. But in my favorite hip 
drapery, the Old Western’s “sawed-off .45,” 
a smokeless load is not much better than a 
black powder .38 Smith & Wesson, and not 
quite as good as the .388 S. & W. Special 
black. 

I had the same experience using smoke- 
less loads in a 2-inch barrel, .41, double- 
action, Colt pocket gun. In the longer .41 
barrel the smokeless did better, but in the 
.41-caliber, 2-inch barrel, the smokeless load 
(with the usual blunt 200-grain ball) was 
less powerful than the .38 S. & W. (pocket) 
black-powder cartridge. Two inches of pine 
was about all the load could do. With black 
the same gun was from two to three times 
as powerful as with smokeless, 

On the other hand, I have seen .32 S. & W. 
smokeless loads cut through wood better 
than any .38 S. & W. black loads. The 
point I am trying to make here is that the 
smokeless, low-power revolver cartridge is, 
as 1 said, a misfit at the best, and not re- 
liable. I have also seen it split cylinders, 
and at other times do hardly more than 
“puff” the bullets out the barrel. Hence 
my preference for black or semi-smokeless 
powders in all short barrels, or the Bull’s 
Eye and black mixture. 

In short, smokeless revolver cartridges 
stand today about where the automatic pis- 
tols do. Sometimes they work, sometimes 
they balk, sometimes they do the unexpect- 
ed, but neither are reliable under all condi- 
tions, although the automatic pistol and the 
smokeless cartridge for all short guns in 
time will, of course, displace the revolver 
itself and the black-powder load. But for 
a man in Alaska, far from things in general, 
such experimental things are not desirable. 
Hence my suggestions for the black powder 
or the semi-smokeless. And in all things 
here we are talking about today, not to 
morrow. 

Between the .45 Colt and the .44-40 loads 
there is about the same practical difference 
as there is between the .45-90-300 and the 
.45-70-405 rifle cartridges. Or probably to 
compare the two revolver loads to the .45-70- 
405 and the .45-70-500 cartridges might be 


even better. Any man who has used the 
old-time .45-70 rifle cartridges will under- 
stand what this means. But in the last two 
cartridges the lead and powder proportions 
are wider apart than if we compare the 
revolver cartridges with the .45-90-300 and 
the .45-70-405. In this case the .44-40 in the 
revolver is the .45-90, and the .45 Colt is 
the .45-70. The .44-40 flies somewhat flatter 
for the first hundred yards or so; the .45 
Colt flies flatter for extreme ranges, say 
300 to 400 yards. But this distance is not 
considered in practical revolver work, so we 
may say here that the .44-40 has the flatter 
trajectory and the faster flight. For prac- 
tical work this perhaps makes the .44-40 a 
shade the more accurate, — 

For target work the .45 Colt with the 
heavier (250-grain) and more pointed bullet 
is perhaps a shade the more accurate, but 
that is over measured distances and at still 
objects. When we have to judge distances 
or hold over or ahead of a moving animal, 
then the .44-40 will be found to be the more 
accurate. Either cartridge, however, will 
shoot closer at a still target than any man 
can hold them. For short range, say from 
ten to fifty yards, one cartridge is as accu- 
rate as the other. The .44-40, however, is 
a bit quicker to shoot, as it requires less of 
a hammer blow, hence we can work the gun, 
either single or double-action, quicker. 1 
would make a guess of, say, six shots from 
the .44-40 to five from the .45 Colt, in the 
same breed of gun, of course. 

But to speak of double action with the 
large calibers is to confess lack of practical 
experience with the six-gun. The double 
action is not practical with a load heavier 
than the .38 S. & W. Special, because of the 
recoil. 

The .44-40 is not desirable in a revolver 
having a small hammer, as the tapered 
shells tend to spring back against the frame 
after firing, and make the cylinder turn 
hard. With a dirty gun or under bad weath- 
er conditions, when the gun is full of snow, 
rust or dust, one often cannot move the 
cylinder at all with the .44-40 in it after the 
first three or four shots. 

This was especially true of the old-style, 
tip-up .44 Smith & Wessons. With black 
powder in the dry climate of Colorado I have 
never yet been able to fire four cylinderfuls 
from an old-style .44 Russian tip-up Smith & 
Wesson, try as I might, even using all the 
strength of my fingers to turn the cylinder. 
The first six worked fine with the hammer, 
the second six began to stick about the 
ninth or tenth shot, the third cylinder re- 
quired turning with the fingers, the fourth 
cylinderful was hopeless, and the gun prac- 
tically useless till I made camp and soaked 
it in hot water. “Built like a watch’’—too 
fine for outdoor rough conditions. 

To a large extent the same thing applies 
to the Colt Bisley model. The hammer is 
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less powerful in its practical leverage from 
the thumb on the cylinder than in the regu- 
lar single-action army gun. That high, big 
hammer may not look very pretty on the 
target range, but it is a blessing to the man 
with cold or gloved hands, or a dirty or 
frozen gun. 

The Bisley, of course, is but the single- 
action army gun with a larger and more bent 
handle. Because it has a longer mainspring, 
the action is a bit better than the regular 
single-action, but the regular gun’s main- 
spring can be ground down to have the same 
easy action as the Bisley. Given the same 
workmanship, there is no choice in the 
action of the army and the Bisley models 
of the single-action Colt. For target work 
the Bisley may be a shade the better handle, 
but I doubt it. For actual work it certainly 
is not equal to the regular handle. And the 
regular handle, especially to a small hand, 
will do just as good target work as the 
Bisley. For quick gun action the regular 
model has the Bisley beat by at least three 
to two. 

In the large calibers—and by that I mean 
over the .38s—the Smith & Wessons are not 
a success for practical work. In this letter, 
by the way, I am not treating the revolver 
as a target-punching plaything, but as a prac- 
tical outdoor weapon. The big side-swing 
Colt, however, is about the least desirable 
big gun I ever saw. It is awkward, lumber- 
ing and a mistake in general. It is not to be 
compared with the single-action Colt, ex- 
cept that it can be loaded quicker. But six 
shots are usually quite enough, except in 
battle, and the government has practically 
given up the big side-swing Colt as an 
army weapon and taken to the .45 auto- 
matic, with the old style .45 single-action 
still in reserve. As revolvers, I personally 
consider both the .44 and the .45 side-swings 
in both Colt and Smith & Wesson failures— 
that is, in comparison with what we already 
have—the old single-actions in either make. 

I consider the old tip-up action .44 Rus- 
sian, Smith & Wesson the best large-caliber 
target gun ever made. If it would not get 
dirty and clog up on me I would rather have 
it, all said and done, than the old Colt .45. 
But it clogs from dirt, as I explained some 
lines back, and cannot be shot half as fast 
as the single-action Colt for the first six 
shots. 

In the .38s, however, with one exception, 
I consider the Smith & Wessons far better 
guns than the Colt. The Colt exception is 
the Police Positive, .38 S. & W. Special, 
light weight. Its 22 ounces and heavy 
charge make it the best heavy pocket gun 
and the best light belt gun of any revolver 
I know. It is neither one or the other, but 
a good compromise. And there are times 
when the .45 gets mighty heavy. This light, 
powerful Colt weighs about one-half the .45 
and shoots about one-half as strong. The 


recoil is in proportion to the large gun, just 
about as heavy. But recoil does not matter 
in practical shooting, although for a long 
series of shots at a target the recoil cuts a 
big figure on the hand and the nerves. But 
for the three or four quick shots on the run- 
ning animal, then pack the gun a week; re- 
coil cuts much less figure than weight. 

But these swing-out cylinders in both 
make of guns have to be constantly watched 
or the cylinder is bent out of line: then 
no more shooting till the gun goes to the 
repair man, and often to the factory. With 
proper tools and convenient surroundings 
this does not matter much, of course, but 
remember, I am not talking of the target 
range, but of Alaska. Hence, go easy on 
the swing-out cylinder in either the Colt 
or Smith & Wesson. No swing-out will 
stand up in the long run with the tip-up 
S. & W., and both together will not stand 
the every-day usage of the solid-frame Colt 
old style, side-load. I have had in my own 
hands, some years ago, a .4§ single-action 
Colt that had been fired 1,100 times with 
black powder, full charges, without cleaning 
in any way, shape or manner. It was pretty 
black and sooty, of course, and doubtlessly 
shot very wild after the first box or two of 
cartridges, but the fact remains that it took 
twenty-two boxes of cartridges—yes, eleven 
hundred—to tie up the gun so it could not 
be fired.’. Twenty-two shots would have tied 
up the .44 Smith & Wesson, as that has hap- 
pened to me so often that I finally traded off 
the old beauty, even after I had hunted bear 
and antelope with it. Fifty to one is about 
the proportion the Colt and the Smith & 
Wesson stood when it came to withstanding 
dirt and weather conditions. In the side- 
swings the two makes are practically equal 
in this regard, each perhaps a little better 
than the tip-up models, and neither one-tenth 
as good as the old solid frames, with fixed 
cylinders and side loads. 

As to actual calibers, the .45, is a .45, the 
.44-40 and the .44 Russian are .42s, the 
Molt .41 and the .38 Special are .3&s, and 
the other .38s are really .36s. The .45 Colt 
is the most powerful, which here we will 
take as the standard at 100. The old cart- 
ridge was fully loaded, which is not done 
nowadays, even by the factories when they 
label it “250-40 grains.” They also load 
“250-35 grains” and “250-28 grains.” The old 
frontier load was 260 grains lead and 40 
grains good stiff powder—a load about one- 
third heavier than the full factory load of 
today. 

Now, with the factory .45 Colt, ‘‘250-40” 
load as 100, the .44-40 and the .44 Russian 
and the .45 Smith & Wesson are about 90 in 
power, the .41-200 Colt and the .38 S. & W. 
Special are about 60 per cent in power. Any 
of them, if held right, will hit an eight-inch 
bull’s-eye at 100 yards, which is better than 
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ninety-nine men out of one hundred can hold 
for six shots. 

A penny measures just % of an inch 
across, and to hit a penny at ten paces, fully 
yard steps, is good shooting with a revolver. 
A penny at ten yards, of course, equals in 
angle 71% inches at 100 yards. But the 
greater the distance the larger in proportion 
must be the bull’s-eye for equal tests of ac- 
curacy, due to the wind, the light and the 
fall of the bullet, none of which are con- 
sidered at ten yards. A man who can put 
six shots into a postage stamp (1 inch by %, 
practically l-inch square) at five steps 
(yards) is a good shot with a heavy six-gun. 

The best shooting I ever did with a six- 
gun was to pick a handful of flowers by cut- 
ting the stems with bullets as the girl point- 
ed out the blossoms she wanted as we 
walked along. The shots were from three 
or four to ten or twelve paces, and I hit 
about one out of every two or three shots. 
There was a slight breeze occasionally, and 
the shooting lasted over several miles—an 
hour or so. That was good work, even if I 
did do it myself—and the Girl said so, too, 
by gosh! That is what I mean by practical 
shooting. 

Now, coming down to brass tacks: If I 
were in Alaska more or less isolated, I 
would get a .45 single-action Colt, 5%4-inch 
barrel, target sights, ordered from the fac- 
tory and worked over by hand into perfect 
cylinder alignment, perfect and light (1% 
pounds) trigger pull, and perfect action all 
round. That is, so the gun would cock 
without any sensible catch or jar in its 
action. I would take this gun for myself, 
as it equals any gun made of any size at 
the target, and is by far the best outdoor 
practical gun made. I would load it myself, 
either with Peters Semi-smokeless or the 
“Bull’s Eye” black-powder mixture. If I 
wanted a flatter trajectory—like the .44-40 
—then I would simply nip off the front of 
the .45-250 bullet with my knife to 200 
grains. That does not interfere with the 
accuracy in the least and gives the flat, 
fast .44-40 bullet in a gun weighing slightly 
less than the .44-40 itself, due to less metal 
in the cylinder and barrel. 

Next I would choose the Smith & Wesson 
side-swing, .38 Special with long barrel (6- 
inch), say, the 1905 model, target sights, 
etc., just as in the above Colt. And also 
the same as to loading cartridges. 

My next choice would be the Police Pos- 
itive Colt in the .38 Special caliber, 22- 
ounce weight, 6-inch barrel, target sights, 
etc. 

And while I was about it I would order 
the Bekeart model, .22 Smith & Wesson, 
target sights, etc., and use in it only Peters 
Semi-smokeless ‘or Lesmoke cartridges, .22 
long rifle, or the black powder, long rifle 
as second choice. 

A man with those four guns cannot help 


getting something satisfactory out of the 
four. Four better guns are not made in the 
world. Each is the best of its kind and 
size. The two Colts of respective size beat 
the two opposing Smith & Wessons, and the 
two Smith & Wessons mentioned beat the 
two opposing Colts. Fortunately, I happen 
to have two of each make in the list, but I 
would just as freely recommend all Colts 
or all Smith & Wessons, or all Iver-John- 
sons, for that matter, if I thought the guns 
deserved it. For a cheap gun, by the way, 
but still a fairly good one in pocket size, I 
recommend the Iver-Johnson .38 tip-up, ham- 
mer, using .38 S. & W. cartridge. The best 
pocket gun I know is the .38 Smith & Wes- 
son hammerless, 3-inch barrel, blued. The 
next choice is the .38 Special Police Positive 
Colt (22 ounces), 4-inch barrel. Next is the 
old-style, .41 double-action Colt, 2-inch bar- 
rel, no extractor. 

The best all-’round gun I know is the .45 
Colt, no extractor, 3-inch barrel, single- 
action, of course, with full 250-40 loads, 
black or semi-smokeless, or Bull’s Eye mix- 
ture cartridges. It is heavy, true, about 3 
pounds, but is the quickest and most reli- 
able and most powerful gun in the world 
and short enough for the pocket, yet will 
kill a horse at 100 yards, and beats every 
other pocket gun on target. My second 
choice—a close second—would be the 
Colt side-swing, .38 Special Police Positive, 
4-inch barrel. My third, the .38 Smith & 
Wesson, double-action hammer gun, with 4- 
inch barrel; all blued, of course. 

As for the automatics— Wait awhile. 
They are the coming gun, of course, but 
they have not yet arrived. Get one if you 
want to, but keep one of the above-men- 
tioned revolvers in quick reserve. For a 
police official on shooting duty I would rec- 
ommend the new .45 Colt army automatic, 
but never without the Colt .38 Special Po- 
lice Positive in the same belt or other hand, 
or pocket, in case the automatic balked. 
Once in action, one automatic is worth two 
revolvers—of equal power, I mean, of course 
—but they are slower to get in the first 
shot, and by no means so reliable, either in 
action or in wear. 

If four guns cost too much, then order the 
four, try them out, and sell the ones not 
wanted to those in Alaska situated as you 
are—far from a good assortment and selec- 
tion of guns. Rightly done, the guns you 
sell, at an advanced price, of course, will 
pay for the gun you decide to keep. 

But I suggest again that you order all the 
guns from the factories and have them 
worked over by hand, as the factory article 
on the open market is usually far from per- 
fect, although it is easily made so by a 
skilled hand. And above all, if possible, 
after trying out the various guns, then se- 
lect one gun and one load, and stick to it. 
By changing guns and loads you can never 
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arrive anywhere as a revolver shot. “Be- 
ware of the man of one gun,” remember, as 
revolver shooting is largely instinctive—a 
matter of reflex nerve and muscle action, 
all unconscious to the shooter—and this can 
be developed only with one gun and one 
load. 

The two weak parts of any revolver are 
the cylinder alignment and the muzzle. 
Watch these constantly. A pitted rifle may 
shoot fairly well, but not a pitted revolver 
barrel, The finer the sights and the easier 
the trigger pull—down to the danger point— 
the better you can shoot the gun. 

Remember, an empty and an exploding 
gun are two vastly different objects, so be- 
ware the saw-handle on any revolver with 
a heavy recoil. The recoil in no way inter- 
feres with the shooting of a good revolver. 


Hold the gun lightly as an empty egg shell, 
with the arm muscles relaxed. Let her 
jump. The bullet is out the barrel before 
the gun moves, remember. The closer the 
cylinder comes to the barrel the better, 
even in black-powder guns, if you have a 
large hammer with good leverage. Blow 
down the barrel and wipe off the front of 
the cylinder. Neither lend nor snap your 
gun empty. Use an empty cartridge shell 
with a piece of rubber in the primer hole, 
and change it when it shows wear. Lots of 
practice can be had with an empty gun in 
this fashion without harm. To shoot from 
a quick rest, put a stick over your right 
shoulder and hold it out with your left hand 
like a rifle or shotgun. Then rest the re- 
volver hand on this stick for a steady aim. 
Never rest the muzzle of a revolver on any- 
thing; it shoots wild. 


A Few Comments on the Above 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


I very much dislike the task, but as there 
seems to be no way to avoid it, the sooner 
the job begins the quicker it will be fin- 
ished. You see, it’s something like this: 
Mr. Leech asked for some information con- 
cerning exactly two revolvers—no more and 
no less—and keeping in mind at all times 
the two arms inquired about, the writer pro- 
ceeded to briefly reply to his queries as 
fully as the limited space at his disposal at 
the time would permit. And now my friend 
Mr. Thomas appears on the scene with the 
nerve to differ from me! And instead of 
considering the two revolvers inquired 
about by Mr. Leech, Mr. Thomas gives us 
an oration (very interesting, of course, but 
I’m not going to mention this to him, as 1 
don’t want him to get the idea that I’m 
agreeing with him on anything after he has 
exhibited the nerve to differ from me as he 
has in the preceding article), in which he 
brings in everything which has _ burned 
powder from the days of Samuel Colt right 
down to day after tomorrow! 

But all this is not getting us anywhere, 
so let’s see just what Mr. Leech desired to 
know. The following is not all he wrote, 
but it will show about what revolvers he 
was interested in mostly and explain why 
others were not considered in the answer 
to his questions: 

“T now want to buy a Colt, and am un- 
decided between the Officer’s model and 
the Bisley. I would like to know which one 
is generally preferred by the best shooters.” 

From this quotation I was of the opinion 
that Mr. Leech would select the revolver 
which was thought to be the one “generally 
preferred by the best shooters,” and on this 
supposition I based my brief reply. Of the 
two revolvers mentioned by him I felt pos- 


itive that the Officer’s model Colt was the 
one most generally used by the best shoot- 
ers and the one he, for this very reason, 
would be interested in, and consequently 
confined myself strictly to this arm in my 
reply. Had he asked which one of the 
various Colt or S. & W. revolvers that are 
to be had would have been chosen by me 
for the work he had for it, the chances are 
that a different answer might have been 
given. 

In my answer only one caliber was con- 
sidered simply due to the fact that the Offi- 
cer’s model Colt is made but for one cart- 
ridge—the .38 S. & W. Special. (To head 
off possible contradiction, it might be well 
to observe that the long and short Colt 
cartridges can also be used in this arm, but 
few use them when the Special can be had.) 

Here is what was written about the am- 
munition to be used in this Officer’s model 
Colt: “As for loads for this arm that would 
prove satisfactory, we will say that any of 
the factory cartridges loaded with smoke- 
less, Lesmok or semi-smokeless powder, 
which we have tried recently, were found 
excellent. Black-powder cartridges are also 
good, but the others will be found better, 
due to less smoke and reduced fouling. We 
have worked up several satisfactory loads, 
besides many that will be found mentioned 
in the Ideal catalogue. We have used some 
of these also and think you will find all of 
the ones mentioned therein satisfactory as 
well. For a load to adopt for general use 
and where a powerful load is required, you 
will find this cartridge when loaded with 
about 3% grains Bull’s Eye and bullet of 
standard, or about standard, weight, to be 
excellent.” 

While I said the Bull’s Eye load would be 
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found a powerful one, I did not intend to 
create the impression that it would be found 
the most powerful one to be had for this 
size. The Bull’s Eye load, which I have 
used the most in the .38 Colt and S. & W. 
Special revolvers, which has always suited 
me, has contained 3.6 grains of this powder 
and a bullet of 160 grains in weight. 

Now, we are coming to the place where I 
am going right after Mr. Thomas proper. 
If there was any one statement in his “ora- 
tion’ which surprised me more than another 
it was where he speaks of the necessity of 
tilting the muzzle of a revolver when smoke- 
less powder is used, in order to secure even 
shooting. I take it that he refers to Bull’s 
Eye. Squib loads in a revolver have never 
caught my fancy, so cannot say positively 
what may happen when the lightest Bull’s 
Eye loads are used in revolver shells. Pos- 
sibly erratic results would follow with very 
light charges of this powder loaded loosely 
in shells, and especially in such large shells 
as the .44-40 and .45 calibers, but I have 
never noticed anything in the way of erratic 
shooting when Bull’s Eye powder was used 
in the regular charges, except where it 
could be attributed to the fault of the 
shooter. There may be a better powder 
than Bull’s Eye for revolvers (they say R. 
S. Q. is the coming revolver powder, but 
have not used any as yet); also black- 
powder charges may be stronger than the 
Bull’s Eye charges regularly advised for the 
.38 Special, but a charge of 3.6 grains to me 
seems so nearly equal in power to the regu- 
lar black-powder cartridge that considering 
the reduced fouling, absence of smoke, etc., 
I have long ago abandoned black in its 
favor. Mr. Thomas and I will agree on one 
thing, however, and that is that the .45 Colt, 
by some makers, is underloaded; just why 
I do not know. When loaded with full 40 
grains black powder and the 260-grain bul- 
let, as it was twenty-five and thirty years 
ago, and as we loaded it at that time when 
turning out our own ammunition, we always 
had a man’s load and no mistake. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Thomas has 
mentioned various revolvers, ranging in cal- 
iber from the .22 up to the .45, I think it 
well at this point to whisper a word of cau- 
tion concerning the Bull’s Eye—black-pow- 
der load which he mentions. He fails to 
state what caliber this load is to be used in, 
as well as does not mention whether the 3 
grains Bull’s Eye is “bulk” measure or by 
weight. If by weight, a word of caution 
would be in order, as 3 grains by weight 
would be far too much for some of the .32 
calibers, a full charge for the .38 long and 
nearly a full charge for the .88 Special. 
Just what would happen should one use 3 
grains in weight of this Bull’s Eye in some 
of the sizes which have been mentioned, 
filling the balance of the shell with black 
powder, I do not know, but I have a guess 


as to this. Used in the charges recom- 
mended by the makers, this powder will be 
found perfectly. safe, but it should be re- 
membered that it requires quite a bit of 
elbow room. In a few calibers I have ex- 
ceeded very slightly the manufacturers’ rec- 
ommended charges, but have been very 
careful in this respect, realizing always that 
one had to exceed the regular charges but 
slightly to run slap-dab into trouble. 

When smokeless-powder primers were not 
to be had, I have had to use a small—very 
small— amount of Bull’s Eye and a light 
charge of black powder, both loaded in the 
shells loose. This works well, is clean, does 
not hang fire and produces a very accurate 
load. 

“No one makes a good smokeless revolver 
load,” writes Mr. Thomas, I should like to 
agree with him, but find it impossible. Many 
revolver cartridges have been loaded with 
inferior smokeless powder, which has deteri- 
orated with age, and as a consequence ir- 
regular results have followed, and by some 
all smokeless revolver cartridges have been 
given a black eye. Properly loaded, it has 
always seemed to me, that Bull’s Eye was as 
regular in results as any powder I have ever 
used. 

At last we come to the place where Mr. 
Thomas and I can agree. We have passed 
by several stations where we were not far 
apart, but here we can agree perfectly: The 
double-action above .38 Special, in my opin- 
ion, is of little or no use. Now I am going 
to spoil everything by saying that I have 
never had as much difficulty with the .44-40 
from cylinder turning hard, as he mentions, 
as he evidently has. And the .44 Smith & 
Wesson hanging up on him after the third 
cylinder full! I cannot understand that, it 
being so different from my experience with 
this arm. We are speaking of the single- 
action Russian model, of course. The short 
hammer spur to this gun, I have always 
argued, was not as it should have been; also 
have complained at the shape of the stock, 
but unless very badly treated, the single- 
action Smith & Wesson .44 has given me 
very little to complain of. Why didn’t the 
S. & W. peop'e hand us that gun with a 
longer hammer spur and a different-shaped 
grip? Had they only done this they would 
still be turning these out for the market. 
(My opinion only; it may not be worth 
much.) 

Again, Mr. Thomas and I can agree. The 
.88 Colt Police Positive Special is a mighty 
fine gun. I think I had the first one of these 
with a 5-inch barrel that was made. I 
notice by the Colt catalogue that they can 
now be had in that length, and I think they 
were wise in deciding to place the 5-inch gun 
in this model on the market. Mine went up 
in smoke at the same time the house burned 
in which it happened to be at the time. Iam 
living in hopes of possessing another some 
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time. The most powerful, light-weight belt 
gun made—that explains it perfectly, in my 
opinion. 

As to cylinders to the swing-out cylinder 
guns requiring constant watching: I have 
owned and shot a good many of these guns 
in both Smith & Wesson and Colt makes, 
and have seen but two with cranes bent out 
of place. One was a Colt New Service .45, 
which went through the South African war, 
while the other was one of the first of the 
New Army mdels which, judging from its 
appearance, .i2 been through a thresher 
or stamp mill—or both. I had trouble once, 
just for a few seconds, with my .38 S. & W. 
Special, caused by the ejector rod-head work- 
ing loose. To have attempted closing the 
cylinder then would have bent something, 
and then the gun would have had to made 
a trip to the factory, as Mr. Thomas has 
mentioned, 

For the revolver of large caliber, for the 
use Mr. Leech desired a revolver, he could 
do no better than to select the single-action 
Colt. Mr. Thomas and I agree here per- 
fectly. This gun has proven so reliable for 
so long that it is absolutely unnecessary for 
either of us to dwell on its many valuable 
features. For a gun of lighter weight, one of 


the .88 Specials (either Colt or S. & W.) 
with the swing-out cylinders, will be found 
excellent. Some of the first of these guns 
(I mean some of the earlier models) gave 
me a lot of trouble from revolving with diffi- 
culty after a few shots had been fired, due 
to the cylinder-pin becoming fouled to such 
an extent that it was impossible at times to 
turn the cylinder by attempting to cock in 
the usual manner. The later swing-out 
cylinder guns do not have this fault, or at 
least any I have happened to own or use. 
I have one now—an S. & W.—which has 
never had a screw loosened in it for three 
years, and the only oiling it has received in 
that time at the cylinder-pin has been what 
oil penetrated the joint when oiling the 
barrel after cleaning; and the cylinder spins 
as freely as a newly oiled single-action Colt 
after forty years’ service! 

There were a great many places in Mr. 
Thomas’ interesting oration where I agreed 
with him perfectly, as well as a few others 
where we never could agree, but think I 
have said enough, so will close with the very 
best regards to Mr. Thomas, and the request 
that he favor us often with other orations, 
even if we cannot always agree with all that 
he may say. Come again and bring your 
gun, Mr. Thomas, and we'll hunt tin cans. 


The One-Hand Gun at Close Range 


By Burro Puncher. 


I was in hopes we were going to have 
some discussion on close-in, rapid fire with 
the autos and single and double-action re- 
volvers, as suggested by Mr. Haines and 
endorsed by Mr. Kephart, who stated that 
any other kind of one-hand shooting was 
vaudeville in comparison. He further stated 
that the fine target shooters have had the 
floor long enough, and to all of these timely 
remarks I said a hearty “Amen.” I have 
been hoping and waiting for a discussion of 
this kind for years, and yet when the oppor- 
tunity arrived, sad to relate, there were only 
three men who had anything to say on the 
subject. The three men were Mr. Haines, 
Dr. Fort and myself. I had hoped and ex- 
pected that not less than fifty men would 
send in a report of what they had done at 
rapid fire at close quarters. I expected to 
see the Arms and Ammunition Department 
full of scores sent in by men who had given 
themselves and their guns a try-out, and 
accordingly I sent in my score in somewhat 
of an abridged form, so as not to take up too 
much valuable room in your magazine. You 
see I wanted to give room to the expected 
fifty shooters. It goes without saying that 
I expected G. L. Chester, Chauncey Thomas 
and A. A. Thomas. I thought, too, that Cap- 
tain Hardy would favor us with a few shots. 

It was in June, 1913, that the invitation was 


extended by Mr. Haines to report on rapid 
fire at ten feet; since that time very little 
or nothing has been said about revolver- 
shooting of any kind. But in the March 
number I see the tendency is again towards 
fine—very fine—target shooting. For in- 
stance, Mr. Thomas advocates a _ strong 
mainspring—“For be it known the evenness 
of the blow of the mainspring has much to 
do with the evenness of the exploding of the 
primer, hence the evenness of the flight of 
the successive bullets.” All of this may 
apply very well to fine target shooting, but 
Mr. Thomas should not have sprung that on 
me nor the shooting I was doing when I’ve 
been trying so hard to keep the single-action 
Colt from being kicked into the gutter. 
“And a stiff mainspring tends towards a 
quick hammer.” 

For rapid fire, this statement forgets that 
you have got to cock the gun. Winans says 
in “Hints on Revolver Shooting’: “For 
rapid fire, file the spring down until one 
cartridge in twenty fails to explode.” Mr. 
Thomas must have written this article— 
“Just a Chat’—in great haste and very 
thoughtlessly, else how could he say that 
the single-action Colt is not made to fan. 
What difference does it make whether I use 
one hand or two hands? Not any more than 
if I used one or two hands with a club, and 
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sometimes two hands will prove the best. 
By the way, Mr. Thomas, your gun—the 
one you fanned with and failed to have suc- 
cess with because the cylinder was thrown 
completely over the next cartridge—needs 
some new works, and I will tell you what 
they are: A new bolt, 28 cents; and pos- 
sibly a new bolt-spring, 8 cents. These in 
your gun are not broken, but simply worn 
out. 

This reminds me that the other day I 
worked about four hours trying to fix up a 
very creepy trigger-pull. The parts where 
we generally find the trouble looked perfect- 
ly even under a magnifying glass, and I was 
at a loss to account for the “creep.” How- 
ever, I managed to discover the trouble. 
I had picked up an old trigger screw that 
was worn down, and the creep was due to 
the play between the trigger and trigger 
screw. It will pay any man to put new 
parts into his gun. The chances are if Mr. 
Thomas had put in thirty days studying the 
work of his gun instead of the works of a 
watch he might have saved me about a 
day’s work writing this article. Let Mr. 
Thomas take the gun apart, and don’t be 
afraid of disturbing the silk threads under 
the screw-heads. The silk thread is all 
monkey business; cut it out. Put in the 
bolt and spring, and you will agree that 
“fanning” is entirely practical, and espe- 
pecially so at ten feet and closer, and more- 
over, fanning a gun does not come under 
the same head as the single and double- 
roll. Fanning makes for rapid fire, and the 
various rolls make for nothing and slow fire. 
There is positively nothing analogous be- 
tween the two. I could cite a dozen circum- 
stances in dangerous encounters under 
which if a man won’t fan or doesn’t know 
how to fan, he is missing one of the best 
uses of the single-action. If your gun is in 
a condition that when you “fan” the cylin- 
der passes the proper stopping place, it will 
generally do the same thing by rapid thumb- 
cocking; and by rapid thumb-cocking I 
mean shooting three and four times at a 
can tossed in the air, and I believe it is 
impossible to do this with a spring as sent 
out by the Colt’s company. 

It may interest someone when I tell them 
that since writing something on aerial 
shooting in Outdoor Life I have shot not 
less than 30,000 more of the .22s at aerial 
rubbish, and the improvement is hardly no- 
ticeable. Gee! how I would like to hear 
from someone that is doing aerial shooting 
with an automatic pistol! I feel like offer- 
ing a reward for an article on the subject. 

As far as the single-action Colt being a 
relic: Well, yes; but there are relics and 
relics. The relic nature of the single-action 
partakes of the nature of the pole ax. The 
pole ax was a good useful tool around my 
camp in Colorado in 1878, and I have reason 
to believe that it will continue to be a use- 


ful tool for a long, long time to come. Mr. 
Thomas makes it his boast that he likes to 
own up when he is in the wrong. Let us 
all hope that he will get his gun fixed and 
apologize to Miss Single-action Colt. 

I’ve concluded that the subject of close-in 
gun-fighting will remain incomplete and un- 
satisfactory unless it takes cognizance of 
the fact that night comes along, and the 
further fact that even in the daytime the 
need of rapid fire may preclude the pos- 
sibility of seeing the sights. Sighting a gun 
at short range has not much advantage on 
sighting a gun at long range to the needs 
of the case; and discussing the subject from 
either standpoint will, as I say, prove unsat- 
isfactory. No man who has ever suspected 
two or three men passing him at night with 
having designs upon his life and money, will 
fail to see the truth of what I say. This is 
especially true if that man has his wife with 
him, and she insists upon wearing about 
$1,500 in jewelry on her person. That man 
is taking an awful chance, no matter how 
expert he is sighting at short range or even 
shooting without sight. I’ve concluded that 
his greatest safety lies in alertness; let 
them see that you suspect them and will 
shoot, and so avoid shooting. But a little 
practice shooting in the dark, or which I 
think is just as good, or at least more con- 
venient, is a little daylight practice with a 
“sightless” gun. This kind of practice be- 
comes more necessary to the man who has 
made up his mind not to submit to any in- 
dignities, whether he has money with him 
or not. 

The idea of night practice or daylight 
practice with a sightless gun and rapid fire 
is not solely to see what you can do, but 
also to get a line on what the other fellows 
might and can do to you. During the single- 
action and double-action war in Outdoor 
Life, one double-action man said that the 
only correct way to use a six-gun was with- 
out sights, and a single-action man told him 
very caustically that a few snappy blows 
with a blacksmith hammer would remove 
the front sight, and that a few passes with 
a coarse file crosswise of the frame would 
obliterate the “V.” It was no doubt a mean 
thing to say, yet I believe the gentleman 
merited the reply, for, if I remember cor- 
rectly, he was actually advocating the sight- 
less gun for general use, and the idea of a 
sightless gun for general use is, of course, 
absurd. But a little sightless-gun practice 
is not going to be amiss, for it will surely 
give one a line on what might happen on a 
dark night. A policeman who is properly 
on to himself won’t shoot at a fleeing man 
at fifty yards if he has ever tried the experi- 
ment of shooting in the dark or with a sight- 
less gun in daytime. But that there is a 
genuine need for a little practice with a 
sightless gun is no longer a question in my 
mind, The fact is, there is some things that 
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we all learn, no matter how rapid we fire, 
nor how short the range—even at ten feet— 
and that is, looking for the sight; and that 
is what we have got to unlearn. A man may 
find the sight in half a second in the day- 
time, but at night he is apt to lose a full 
second before he can make himself under- 
stand that it is labor lost. I think this is so, 
for the reason that when target shooting 
years ago I noticed that every time the 
hammer fell on an empty chamber or a 
cartridge failed to explode I acquired the 
habit of lowering my hand—this notwith- 
standing that I was practicing rapid fire. 
Of course it took some mental effort to 
break myself of this habit, but after I was 
“cured” of this a funny thing happened: 
One day when I had out with me a single- 
action .38-40 and was shooting at aerial tar- 
gets, a black-powder cartridge held fire until 
the other cartridge was under the hammer, 
and then both cartridges exploded at the 
same time eighty grains of black powder. 
The bullet from the one that held fire tried 
to crowd through the ejector-rod hole, and 
the rod objected, but no harm was done to 
the gun or myself. Of course, I had to take 
out the base-pin, and with a block of wood 
I knocked the cylinder out, and everything 
was O. K. I’m really glad it happened, for 
it gave me confidence in the single-action 
Colt. I don’t want to be like Mr. Thomas, 
who is always afraid that a .22 or .45 is 
going to hurt him. 


My curiosity to know how much my shoot- 
ing with sight had improved my instinctive 
shooting has driven me to fixing up a 3-inch, 
.45 single-action Colt, which I use occasion- 
ally. Have fired about 1,000 rounds with 
this gun. I believe I can hit three 12-inch 
boards, 6 feet high, placed 10 feet apart, and 
get back 15 feet, in 14% seconds. Start with 
the gun in my pocket and hand on gun. 

When I reload my own .45 ammunition I 
use all the imperfectly moulded bullets for 
this -class of shooting. I load all my .45 
cartridges without using any lubricant or 
washing of shells, or tin in the lead. This 
seems lots of labor, and is not necessary 
for my shooting. You see, I am a short 
shooter. I use this in contradistinction to 
the “long shooters.” Will someone please 
write a book on short shooting? In shoot- 
ing many full loads out of a sawed-off .45, it 
is well to first put about two thicknesses 
of adhesive plaster on the inside of the 
thumb, and it is well also to file off the 
sharp edges on the frame where it kicks 
into the crotch of your hand. I have never 
been able to fire as much as one hundred 
full black loads out of any of my sawed-off 
.45s without knocking the blood out of my 
hands, especially my left hand. 

The reader will notice that I am not quite 
as fastidious as some of our gun-lovers. I 
ain’t going to ‘low no man to cast ’spersions 
on my gun! 


Reply by Chauncey Thomas 


Space is limited, hence the shortness of 
this reply. I had no intention of differing 
with Mr. Haines’ advice, except on one 
point—smokeless cartridges for a revolver 
in as far away land as Alaska. Some 
smokeless are all right, then others are not, 
but black powder in a sixgun is reliable, 
hence my insistence on the black when far 
from a gun store, as in Alaska or in the 
middle of Mexico. Rifle cartridges are not 
being considered here, remember. 

I boiled over to the tune of several col- 
umns, not to criticise Mr. Haines, but in 
answer to the request for general sixgun 
dope, made to the general public. Mr. 
Haines and I agree when it comes to such 
things, except on unimportant points now 
and then, perhaps. There is not a better 
practical all round gun man in America, or 
the world for that matter, than said 
Haines. 

The trouble I had with the .44 Russian 
Ss. A. S. & W. was no doubt due to the 
exceedingly dry climate of a Colorado sum- 
mer, and black powder. We did not have 
smokeless when I used that gun. In a 
damp climate with smokeless, or with a 
damp burning black powder, one would 
probably not have that trouble. 


I did make a serious mistake in not say- 
ing that the 3%-grain Bullseye load was for 
the .45 caliber. Such carelessness on my part 
is liable to cost a careless loader a hand. 
I stand corrected, and hereby chew crow. 

As for Burro Puncher’s genial remarks 
about my old sixgun needing new parts, 
and about fanning a Colts in general, he 
may be right. In a doorway, perhaps, fan- 
ning might come in mighty handy, and it 
will do no harm to learn the trick, still 
the fact remains that I have packed a six- 
gun for over thirty-two years and cannot 
yet hit anything by fanning. Yet this in 
no ways proves that another man might 
not do good work that way. Each gives 
his personal experiences, and mine has 
been that fanning does not pan out well. 

I got hurt with a sixgun once, hence 
my care about such things. Also the chap 
I hunted elk and bear with was careless 
about such things—would walk right into 
a bear set—with the result that he has 
been dead about twenty years, and I’m still 
alive. Another man I know was careless 
near Grand Lake, and lost his lower jaw by 
a she grizzly’s bite, and I’ve still got my 
jaw. Each man to his own taste, andI was 
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born cautious, I guess. I’d never stay in 
the cabin when they warmed the frozen 
dynamite in the cook stove, yet no harm 
came of it. I merely wanted to take a 
walk and observe the scenery. 

But when all is boiled down, Haines and 
Burro Puncher and I agree. So let’s pass 
the tin can, and “’ere’s to both of you’uns, 


*nd may you all live long and prosper.” I 
don’t want to get in any mixup with a man 
who can fan a Winchester five shots in 
two seconds, nor with one who can plunk 
12 inch boards with a sixgun one every 
second. I’m a man of peace, especially un- 
der such circumstances. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Freezing Up 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It would seem that 
we have had quite a bit of evidence, if we 
have noted the many excellent hunting sto- 
ries that have appeared from time to time 
in this magazine, that very few people are 
troubled with their firearms freezing up on 
them. However, it must be understood that 
most hunting trips are taken at times when 
a rifle freezing to any extent would, in most 
cases, be out of the question. While I don’t 
pretend to say there wouldn’t, or would be, 
frozen up arms with many of the hunters 
were they hunting in below-zero weather, I 
think it would be safe to say that many 
might experience trouble from this cause if 
they were on the game trail when the mer- 
cury stood very much below zero. 

I have received letters and, in fact, have 
noted in the different sporting magazines, 
queries as to whether certain arms could 
be recommended for a cold climate. While 
not pretending to be an expert in the fire- 
arms line, I think it might be no more than 
proper to state that, with me, I am not a 
bit afraid to take any rifle, revolver, shot- 
gun or automatic arm manufactured by any 
reputable American manufacturer and face 
the coldest climate invented. My belief in 
this freezing-up stunt is, many that com- 
plain of frozen up arms forget, I believe, 
that “ile” will freeze, for, in reality, it is 
oil or grease that freezes instead of the 
arm. 

While I don’t say that an arm direct from 
the factory will not freeze up, I think that 
it might be in order to state that these 
are less liable to freeze than many that are 
in the hands of the average hunter. As ev- 
eryone is aware, arms, as a general thing, 
when leaving the factories, are oiled, and 
the barrel heavily greased, and sometimes 
the grease will manage to work back into 
the mechanism and cause trouble; how- 
ever, this is not very likely to happen. The 
trouble in most cases is caused by the 
owner of the arm flooding the action with 
oil. Of course many are to be excused for 
this, as they have, possibly, lived in warm 
climates all their lives, and forget that 
there is a liability of their arm freezing up 
on them when in a cold climate. However, 
there would seem to be no use, no matter 
where one lives, to flood the action of an 
arm with oil, for, as is often the case, the 


oil will catch dust, dirt and other foreign 
matter to quite an extent which otherwise 
might be absent if the oil wasn’t there to 
make it stick. Summing it all up, it would 
seem the watchmaker’s method is the best; 
a drop here and there would be much bet- 
ter than employing the method of the farm 
boy and the mowing machine—oiling to see 
it run. If one will stop to consider the 
length of time that all the parts of an arm 
are in motion when the action is being 
manipulated, they will readily understand 
that as far as wearing is concerned, very 
little oil will prevent, it. Machine oil seems 
to be used in abundance by the average 
hunter—when the arm is new—none after 
the “new” is worn off is most generally the 
case. I might state that I think this kind 
of oil the worst there is; vaseline beats it 
“all holler” for machine oil will gum up 
about the same as pitch from a pine tree. 
It would seem that ‘“3-in-1” or Marble’s oil 
are about the best obtainable to the aver- 
age man to oil an arm with; this to be used 
sparingly and not very often. 

However, there are cases where a man 
that is aware of all the freezing up possi- 
bilities of a rifle has trouble. This, in many 
cases, is caused from the owner cleaning the 
arm and standing it up with the barrel oiled 
to an extent where the oil will run down 
the barrel and leak into the action and into 
the firing pin hole. This will sometimes 
cause freezing up; in fact I recently in- 
formed a gentleman who was about at the 
“cussing point” about his rifle freezing up, 
of this fact, after I had taken the arm 
apart and cleaned all the unnecessary oil 
off of it. Now this arm has been well 
looked after, and hadn’t been oiled to ex- 
cess except in the barrel, but had frozen 
up from this cause. 

In a recent number of this magazine you 
will see an article where a man hunting in 
something like 20-below-zero weather, had 
a misfire, caused from grease freezing in 
the firing pin hole and breaking the blow 
of the firing pin. While in this case he 


came out O. K. it might have been differ- 
ent and the hunter might have returned 
empty-handed had the arm been frozen to 
a worse extent. 

While I don’t say that there isn’t a chance 
for any arm freezing in cold weather, it 

















would seem that the chances 
would be very small if the 
owner of the arm would take 
into consideration that oil, or 
grease, to excess, is very apt to 
make trouble. 

Of course there are chances, 
with some sportsmen, of an arm 
getting filled in with sleet or 
snow to an extent to cause fail- 
ures to operate—this in stormy 
weather. But I never have, and 
I predict, never will be troubled 
with any arm in this respect. It 
would seem that a man that 
hasn’t enough interest in his 
firearms to try and protect them 
from getting plugged up in this 
manner, providing they are con- 
structed, as some are, so that a 
storm might clog them, would 
be likely to have trouble with 
the most perfect arm manufac- 
tured. However, we would all 
admire an arm that would be 
storm proof, for such an arm 
would, of necessity, have very 
pleasing lines. 

I might mention that when the 
mercury reaches 30 below that 
as far as firearms freezing goes, 
it might as well go to 40, 60, or 
100 below. I believe an arm that 
won’t freeze at 30 below zero 
won’t freeze any place. I know 
I have given all my rifles the 
“freeze test”: set them outside 
when it was below zero and after leaving 
them there for an hour or so went out and 
tried them out. In fact, I have a target that 
I made recently at 25 yards with a .38 S. & 
W. Special revolver. I let this arm hang 
out one morning when the thermometer 
was registering 42 below zero and left it 
there for an hour, then rigged up the tar- 
get and fired twelve shots at it. Gee! but 
my trigger finger thought it was cold. This 
was shot as I do most of my six-gun work; 
no black on the sights; fired the six shots 
without lowering the arm, and didn’t pick 
an advantage with the sun. (There was a 
mighty weak sun that morning, though.) 

I might state that my revolver is rigged 
up with sights like Mr. Haines has tried to 
describe in former issues of this magazine, 
but in reality no photo can give them the 
credit that really belongs to them. The 
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Twelve 
twenty-five yards with .38 S. & W. 





Elliott at 
3.5 grains 
Bullseye powder and Ideal Bullet No. 358111; thermom- 
eter 42 degrees below zero. 


Lindsay C. 
revolver; 


consecutive shots by 


score as I made it on the standard 20-yard 
target is 108; not too bad when the weather 
is considered; also the fact that it was 
shot at 25 yards and the sights not black- 
ened. I am sending the target, not that I 
am proud of it, but more to show that there 
is a possibility of a person hitting in cold 
weather under what many would consider 
I suppose, very bad conditions. 

In summing up it would seem that there 
would be little trouble if people would only 
consider the conditions they are likely to 
meet on the game trail, and would remem- 
ber that a watch, which is oiled, of course. 
properly, will run in very cold weather. This 
being so, it would seem we would have to 
accept the term of “Yahoo” if we had much 
trouble with frozen up rifles, revolvers, shot- 
guns or pistols. LINDSAY C. ELLIOTT. 

Alberta. 


Who Disputed the Revolving Rifle 


I was interested in the article and the 
accompanying illustration by Don Wiggins 
in the January number of Outdoor Life de- 
scribing a new (to me) revolving rifle. 





Mr. Sawyer in his “History of American 
Revolvers” illustrates and describes twen- 
ty-four different revolving rifles and car- 
bines, but the North & Savage as shown by 
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Bro. Wiggins is not included, nor does Mr. 
Sawyer make any mention of a patent to 
them in 1852. 

Just how so early and so interesting a 
patent record could have escaped his no- 
tice or mention in his excellent work is dif- 
ficult to understand. He mentions North’s 
patent of 1856 for a method of preventing 
the escape of gas between the cylinder and 
barrel of revolving arms and another pat- 
ent in 1859 to North & Savage for the same 
purpose. 

As it was in 1851 that Colt won his suit 
against the Massachusetts Arms Company, 
who were manufacturing revolvers under 


of about .50 caliber, eight-shot with loading 
lever on top of barrel. The sights are off- 
set on left side of barrel and the hammer is 
on the right and works horizontally. The 
picture is taken at an angle to show the 
chambers in the cylinder. The gun is 
deeply and well rifled and uses percussion 
pills or the Maynard tape primer, fed from 
a magazine under the hammer. The cylin- 
der is easily removed for the insertion of an 
extra loaded one and the whole is neatly 
and well made. The arm is cocked by the 
forward motion of the finger lever and the 
cylinder rotated as the lever comes back 
into place. There is no cylinder lock. Porter, 

















A revolving rifle. 


Wesson’s patents (Wesson & Leavittt) on 
the three points, as stated by Sawyer, of 
(1) revolving, (2) any device for locking 
and unlocking the cylinders by the move- 
ment of the hammer and (3) for partitions 
between the nipples, and as the Colt patents 
were in force until 1856, the rifle Mr. Wig- 
gins has must have been one of a very 
few made and marketed in defiance of 
Colt’s interests—few because Colt would 
have brought suit had the opposition 
amounted to much. 

I enclose a photo of a very different re- 
volving rifle which I possess. This is 
marked “P. W. Porter, New York,” and is 


the patentee, was from Memphis, Tenn., and 
the patent granted in 185%. 

Since writing the above I have found, in 
the catalogue of the collection of the U.S. 
Cartridge Company, an illustration of a rifle 
almost exactly like the one illustrated in 
Mr. Wiggins’ article. 

The rifle shown in the catalogue has a 
slightly different hammer but is similar in 
all other respects. The catalogue credits 
it to North & Skinner, whereas Mr. W. 
states his arm is stamped North & Savage, 
but the date of the patent, June 1, 1852, is 
the same. G. L. CHESTER. 

California. 


Mr. Wiggins Writes of Pistols and Revolvers 


I enjoyed Mr. Haines’ articles in the 
February Outdoor Life a great deal, and 
I agree with him that a better grip would 
help this gun (the S. & W.) wonderfully. 
If the gun were made with a grip like the 
old .36 caliber cap-and-ball Colt and the bar- 
rel recessed to admit the head of the shell, 
I’d call it perfect (S. A., of course). 

The Colt .22 target revolver and the S. 
& W. Bekeart Model both need the latter 
feature. I’ve had a number of .22 smoke- 
less cartridges “blow out,” burst the rims, 
to be more exact, in the Colt. Both guns 
have space between rear of cylinder and re- 
coil plate sufficient to accommodate the 
head of the .32 S. & W. cartridge. 

One thing I’ve noticed when using these 
revolvers is the fact that the S. & W. 
“freezes up” before the Colt when using 


semi-smokeless ammunition. My theory is 
that the Colt is fitted so loosely that an 
amount of fouling that will cause the close- 
ly-adjusted S. & W. to stick and bind, has 
no effect on the former. My Colt has had 
good care, but today on thumb-cocking the 
arm, the cylinder lacks about 1-32 of an 
inch of being in proper alignment. But on 
pulling the trigger the cylinder slips to its 
proper place. 

To Mr. G. R. Smith I would’say: Use the 
ammunition loaded with wire-wound bullets 
made by the Napa Cartridge Company, 
Napa, Calif., and that objectionable “punch” 
from the .35 Winchester will disappear and 
the bullets won’t wear out the barrel. 

I’ve burned 42% grains of W. A. .30 cali- 
ber behind a 220-grain bullet in the .30 Mod- 
el 1903 rifle without as much recoil as my 
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.30-30 Savage gives with regular ammu- 
nition. He can either secure the factory 
loads, or, I think, secure separate bullets 
and load his own cartridges. 

A would-be “gun-sharp’ made a large 
war-talk the other day to the effect that a 
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man at 400 yards was safe 99 per cent of 

the time from my .44 S. & W. 8-inch target 

revolver in my hands. I wished for Hardy, 

but promptly offered ..v shots on a profile 

man, I to pay $1 per shot, he to pay me $50 

per hit. He passed! D. WIGGINS. 
Oregon. 


Some New Rifles 


In the April, 1914, issue of Outer’s Book 
Mr. Edward C. Crossman made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The ideal American game cartridge is 
not yet with us. I should consider this a 
rimless case, slightly smaller than the 
Springfield, or the same size, loaded with 
pyro powder and 120-grain, .25-caliber bul- 
let with copper tube, driven at 3,000 ft. sec. 
This would give nearly 2,400 ft. lbs., or the 
energy of the New Springfield, would give 
the lacerating and shocking effect of the 
.280 and .22 Hi Power, would afford enough 
weight to go through heavy bones, would 
give a trajectory over 300 yards as flat as 
the present .30-30 over 200 yards, and would 
inflict but little recoil.” 

This statement was well founded, since 
the writer has made a cartridge of exactly 
this description, save the bullet weighs 117 
grains and has a sharp expending point, 
although not copper tube, and was driven 
3,100 ft. secs. instead of 3,000 by its charge 
of pyro powder; also has furnished a num- 
ber of these rifles to different parties 
throughout the country, where they have 
given great satisfaction. 

This statement was also prophetic, be- 
cause the writer already had under way ne- 
gotiations culminating in the importation of 
a quantity of Mauser rifles, made to order, 
to use such a cartridge, and they are ex- 
pected to be ready for delivery about August 
lst. He has also made arrangements for 
the regular manufacture of the ammunition 
for use in these rifles by one of our largest 
cartridge factories, thus ensuring the pur- 
chasers the ability to procure ammunition 
when they want it. 

The Mauser rifles used for this purpose 
are of the highest grade, made by the orig: 
inal Mauser factory, and they will be sold 
at an advance of but $2.50 each over the 
regular calibers. The cartridges for the 
present will be sold at $6 per hundred, al- 
though this price will probably be reduced 
as soon as the demand begins to assume 
large proportions. 

The new cartridge differs slightly from 
the .25-caliber cartridge above mentioned, in 
that the diameter of the smooth boring of 
the barrel is .256 instead of .250, a differ- 
ence of but .006 inch, and the outside diam- 
eter of the bullet is accordingly .006 inch 
larger than the .25. This modification was 
made because the foreign factories are 





equipped for the .256-caliber, while waiting 
for the .25-caliber would have entailed near- 
ly a year’s delay, and the difference is 
negligible. 

To compensate for the slightly greater 
diameter of the bullet, the weight has been 
increased to 123 grains, thus giving exactly 
the same sectional density and ranging 
power as the .25-caliber, 117-grain bullet. 
It is a Spitzer in form, with expanding point, 
insuring proper expansion upon impact. 

The shell used is the New Springfield 
necked down to fit, using American primers 
and the regular pyro powder, Du Pont Model 
1910, as used in the Ross cartridge. 

Therefore it will be seen that this cart- 
ridge complies in all respects with Mr. 
Crossman’s specifications, save in the mat- 
ter of the copper tube, and if comparative 
tests demonstrate the copper is as efficient 
as the points at present in use it may be 
added. 

As soon as machinery can be installed for 
their manufacture it is expected to apply a 
protected point under the patent granted 
the writer in May, 1914, in. which a small 
portion of the lead is exposed at the point, 
but the point is protected from battering 
without interference with its expansion upon 
impact, by the insertion of a core of copper 
wire, reaching the extreme point and thor- 
oughly protecting it from deformation, yet 
not interfering in the slightest with its ex- 
pansion when it should expand. 

Another rifle which will be placed on the 
market during the coming month is the .30- 
caliber Adolph Express. This cartridge was 
designed by the writer and has been manu- 
factured and sold to quite an extent by Mr. 
Adolph, but always under the handicap of 
using a cartridge made by necking down an 
imported shell and using imported Berdan 
primers, and it was not always easy to 
obtain the materials, and the cartridges 
could not be made and sold by this method 
at less than 15 cents each. 

The writer has arranged with one of our 
largest ammunition factories to manufacture 
these cartridges, and they will be placed on 
sale during the current month at $7.50 per 
hundred. 

The Adolph Express uses .30-caliber bul- 
lets developing, with the 150-grain expand- 
ing Spitzer, 3,200 ft. sec. velocity, and with 
the 170-grain expanding Spitzer 3,000 ft. sec. 
velocity, and a striking energy of 3,440 ft. 
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lbs. The following ballistic tables give the 
ballistics of these cartridges in comparison 
with some others. 

Lieutenant Whelen reported a test of the 
Adolph Express in Outer’s Book for July, 
1918, reporting fine results and with but 
slightly increased recoil over the Spring- 
field, saying: “The recoil is so light that 
good long-range practice can be done with it 
even by a light man.” 

A modification has been made in the shell 
now in use; has a head of a diameter the 
same as the Springfield cartridge and 
slightly smaller than the body of the shell. 
The new shell will use a head of the full 
size of the body of the shell, the face of the 
bolt being enlarged to grasp it, and will use 
the regular American primers, the same as 
used in the 1906 Springfield, Ross., etc. In 
fact, the shell is really a Ross .280 shell 
except with less taper to the body, slightly 
shorter and larger neck. 

This cartridge likewise uses the same 
pyro powder as the .25 caliber and has the 
Ross cartridge. 


Any existing bolt-action rifle adapted to 
the Model 1906 Springfield cartridge can be 
rechambered and adapted to the Adolph Ex- 
press at a slight expense, and the writer has 
adapted a large number during the past two 
years, as well as furnishing new rifles for 
this purpose. 

These two rifles, together with the .22 
high power, give a very satisfactory assort- 
ment for any American hunting, since the 
.22 high power is light, and without a peer 
on game up to and including deer. 

The .25-caliber is sufficient to successfully 
handle any American game, is light in 
weight and the recoil is but trifling. This 
rifle will appeal particularly to those who 
do not like a weapon with a heavy recoil. 
The Adolph Express is for the man who 
does not object to a recoil slightly over the 
Springfield, but wants the “knockdown-and- 
drag-out” qualities of a very powerful rifle. 

It will be noted that the .25-caliber is pro- 
nouncedly more powerful than the Spring- 
field at the muzzle and increasingly so at all 
ranges beyond. CHAS. NEWTON. 
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Accuracy Tests and the All-Around Rifle 


Too often a rifle is rated as regards its 
accuracy on one or two groups. Lately I 
saw the statement in print: “I know the 
rifle is accurate because I fired eight shots 
off-hand with it at sixty yards, and all the 
shots were in a 2-inch circle.” Does such a 
performance prove anything at all? As a 
matter of fact, in this identical case the only 


thing proved was that the rifleman pulled 
each shot when: the sights were aligned in- 
side a 4%-inch circle or smaller. A few 
lucky or unlucky groups may give a rifleman 
an entirely erroneous idea as to the accu- 
racy of a certain rifle and cartridge, and if 
he publishes the groups they may mislead 
hundreds of other enthusiastic but inexpe- 
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rienced riflemen. No rifleman is so expert 
that he can give an arm a test for accuracy 
by shooting off-hand. A first-class military 
shot can do it in the prone position, using 
the gunsling; but the best method of all is 
by means of a machine rest or a muzzle and 
elbow rest combined with a telescope sight. 

With an idea of showing just what can be 
expected from our best rifles and ammuni- 
tion, I am giving the records of the two most 
accurate rifles found in a series of experi- 
ments conducted with almost all of our com- 
monest arms. 

During the past two years I have fired 
1,900 rounds from rest at 100 yards with my 
Springfield rifle equipped with a telescope 
sight. Much of this was to determine the 
accuracy of the rifle with various kinds of 
factory and hand-loaded ammunition. The 
shooting was in groups of ten shots on a 
target. Each target was carefully measured 
and recorded. By taking the average of 
these groups we will get a very true idea of 
the accuracy of this rifle and cartridge. The 
average for 190 groups of ten shots, each 
fired from rest at 100 yards, is 2.78 inches, 
The largest group was 3.83 inches and the 
smallest 1.45 inches. 

During the same period I fired 1,050 shots 
under exactly the same conditions from a 
.30-40 Winchester single-shot rifle sighted 
with a telescope sight. The average for 105 
groups of ten shots each, fired from rest at 
100 yards, is 2.67 inches. The largest group 
was 4.20 inches and the smallest 1.33 inches. 

The shooting with both these rifles was 
done with all kinds of ammunition—factory, 
government, hand-loaded, soft-point, full- 
jacketed and alloy bullets. All the groups 
were measured from center to center of shot 
holes farthest apart. Thus the measure- 
ment represents the size of the circle which 
will hold the centers of all the shots. Let 
me urge upon all riflemen the desirability 
of adopting this method of measuring 
groups. I have noticed that some riflemen 
lately have been recording groups measured 
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from the inside edge of the bullet holes. It 
is a great pity to allow such a method to 
start. There are many reasons why the 
measurements. should be taken from the 
center of the bullet hole. One of these is 
that it allows comparison with all previously 
made scientific records, including ordnance 
tests. There should be but one uniform 
method of measurement, 

The most scientific method of measuring 
a group is to determine the mean absolute 
deviation; that is, the mean of the distance 
of all bullet holes from the center of impact 
of the group. This measurement was also 
made with all of the 295 groups recorded 
above. While the records for these two 
rifles as given seem to show that the .30-40 
Winchester single-shot was a trifle more 
accurate than the Springfield, yet a compari- 
son of the mean absolute deviation of all the 
groups show a slight superiority on the part 
of the Springfield. 

Incidentally it might be remarked that 
these two rifles show far better accuracy 
than any other of our factory-made rifles, 
even excelling the celebrated .32-40 and 
.098-55 when shot with factory ammunition. 
Hither of these rifles will show smaller 
groups and more consistent shooting with 
light bullets and small powder charges than 
do the .25-20, .25-21, .25-25 and .28-30 rifles. 
With charges suitable for small game they 
show better accuracy than any of the small- 
game rifles. With mid-range loads they 
show better accuracy than any breech-load- 
ing target rifles with the regular factory 
ammunition. With big-game loads they show 
better accuracy than any other factory-made 
big-game rifles. And with long-range loads 
they show better accuracy than any other 
factory or government-made rifles. 

I have often seen it stated in print that 
there is no “all-around” rifle. I would like 
to know why either of these calibers do not 
fill the bill. 

LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 

New York. 


Accuracy of the .25-35 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last number 
of Outdoor Life I noticed where Lieutenant 
Whelen writes on the accuracy of the va- 
rious commercial cartridges and finally 
winds up by expounding the great accuracy 
of the 1906 cartridge in the Springfield. I 
have never owned a Springfield rifle, but 
just sold a Winchester that I had made to 
order by the Winchester Arms Company, 
using that cartridge. But to commence with, 
I have used and tried every other American 
cartridge, with the single exception of the 
big .405-caliber, including two .30-40 Win- 
chester single-shots that I had bored ac- 
cording to the measurements as laid out 
by the lieutenant himself, and after all of 


the money spent and time involved, I will 
have to give the honors for accuracy, day 
after day, and at all ranges up to 300 and 
400 yards, to the .25-35 Winchester single- 
shot, which the Winchester people built for 
me a little over a year ago. 

I have also tried a number of .32-40 single- 
shot, breech-loaders, and they can’t hold a 
candle to it. Of course I understand that 
the lieutenant deducts his conclusions from 
the average showing all these ordinary cal- 
ibers. I like the 1906 cartridge extremely 
well, on account of its very flat trajectory 
and good accuracy, and it is really a pleas- 
ant cartridge to shoot, but the one I had 
fouled something deplorably, even after only 
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three or four shots. I always had that dis- 
agreeable job of cleaning with ammonia, 
which generally took about forty-five min- 
utes each time; and as to killing power on 
deer, I couldn’t see that it had anything on 
a .25-35 or any of the other calibers up to 
300 yards. And I will say to anyone using 
the 1903 or ’06 cartridge that they should 
use a telescope sight on them, for I cannot 
see one bit of advantage in a flat-shooting 
arm over the common high-power unless a 
telescope is used, because I do not know of 
a single bead front sight on the market 
adapted to hunting purposes that will not 
cover an object the size of a barrel at 350 
yards, so I consider any gun that will hit an 
object the size of a deer by holding at the 
top of the back at that distance just as good 
as the Springfield. Of course for military 
purposes there is no comparison. I have 
hunted here for about twelve years, and 
there are very few shots obtained over 250 


yards, and the little .25 will do the business 
as good as the best of them up to 350 and 
400. The sights and the man behind tell 
the tale, and I don’t believe it is possible to 
send a bullet closer to a mark than the little 
.25-35 will go if the barrel is a good one and 
the sights selected accordingly. This makes 
the sixth .25-35 I have owned, and all of 
them were “jewels” in the gun line. 

I certainly enjoy Mr. Whelen’s writings 
and hope to see a continuance in your ex- 
cellent magazine. He is certainly an able 
writer and a man who has evidently experi- 
mented considerably, but we can’t all agree, 
or there would only be one gun made. I am 
speaking cf these cartridges strictly from 
a hunter’s standpoint, under reasonable con- 
ditions and circumstances, and don’t mean 
to offend anyone, but am simply one of the 
great army of “hopeless gun cranks.” 

Colorado. CLEM MILLER. 


Captain Casey Promoted 


Capt. K K. V. Casey, one of the most 
proficienc riflemen who ever faced a tar- 
get, and who has for some years been con- 
nected with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co., has been promoted to a posi- 
tion in charge of the rifle smokeless divi- 


sion, succeeding Col. J. G. Ewing, who has 
held that place for several years. Captain 
Casey’s promotion is a deserved one; and 
the higher requirements of the position 
give him a splendid opportunity to display 
his genius. 


Extracts from Letter from Mr. Howard to Mr. Newton Concerning 
Effect of the .22 High-Power Savage on Game 


I notice in your reply to Harley Farewell, 
February, 1914, Outdoor Life, page 200, that 
you have had no information regarding 
shoulder shots on deer with the .22 high- 
power Savage, and as I have had some expe- 
rience, will give it as I have found it. 

In shoulder shots (that is, straight 
through both shoulders) on an ordinary 
black-tail deer, which are some larger than 
the white-tail, the soft-point bullet usually 
gets to the skin on opposite side. I suppose 
I should not have said “bullet,” for usually 
there is very little of it left; there are par- 
ticles of jacket and lead core scattered most 
all the way in the bullet’s path, but some of 
it generally gets to the skin on opposite side. 
In shots behind the shoulder, through the 
lungs, the bullet seldom fails to go entirely 
through, but sometimes flies to pieces and 
lodges against the skin. In shots that strike 
the paunch, I have never known one to go 
through, and they don’t generally get to the 
skin on opposite side. They just seem to 
grind to pieces, and the paunch is scattered 
worse than the bullets are, and it is some- 
what of a job to get the deer clean after 


one of those 70-grain bullets gets through 
mussing around inside the deer that has 
been paunch-shot. 

Your .25 special is better in that way, as 
it blows everything out ahead of it, and the 
deer is already dressed when you find it. 
In taking rear-end shots at deer, the bullet 
of the .22 high-power has not sufficient pen- 
etration. It knocks a big hole through the 
ham, but usually fails to reach a vital spot, 
although it sometimes wounds them so bad- 
ly they are easily got if they can be tracked. 

My idea is that the Savage high-power .22 
rifle would be decidedly better for an all- 
round rifle if the bullets were made so as 
to give more penetration and not mushroom 
so quickly and not fly to pieces. Hardening 
the lead case might help some in this re- 
spect, and I am intending to have Mr. Reed 
make some for me that way, if he will, and 
give them atrial. If the core was composed 


of 1 part tin to about 15 parts lead, or pos- 
sibly 1 to 10, they might be better for the 
larger-sized game than those as now made. 
C. E, HOWARD. 


Colorado. 




















Killed with a .30 U. S. G. Rimless Winchester. 


Some Experiences With Small Calibered Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As the game laws 
of this state (Wisconsin) permit the hunter 
to shoot either bucks or does, it is a very 
simple matter to go into the woods up north 
and burn powder nearly any day without 
first seeing horns, which should not be the 
case. In the beginning of the season the 
deer are quite tame, often stopping to look 
around, making shooting a very easy matter. 

When there is no snow to track an animal 
in, the main thing is to hit the deer in the 
vitals or use a cartridge which will knock 
them down and which will keep them there. 
Of course, there are many cartridges which 
will do this, even at long range, such as the 
Ross .280 or ’06 Springfield, though at short 
range they are unnecessarily powerful. 

In the photo showing the deer killed with 
the box-magazine Winchester, you will no- 
tice the spot behind the shoulder where the 
bullet entered. This deer was shot through 
the heart with a Model 1895 Winchester, 
using the ’03 soft-point cartridge, the dis- 
tance being under 100 yards. The bullet 
mushroomed, tearing off one-third of the 
deer’s heart, and lodged against the hide on 
the opposite side from which it entered. He 
ran: forty yards before falling dead. Back- 
tracking it to where it was shot, no trace 
of blood could be found, due, I presume, to 
its having bled inwardly. 

Out of five deer shot with the high-power 
.22, three were killed in their tracks. while 


two others ran a few rods before they 
dropped, spilling blood right and left all 
along the path, and especially the big buck 
(which dressed 237 pounds), which was shot 
through the lungs, reducing everything in- 
side to a frothy mass. All five deer were 
shot near the 100-yard mark, each being 
shot but once. In two of the deer the intes- 
tines were left hanging out of the holes 
where the bullets passed out. The bullets 
in all cases seemed to fly to pieces in pene- 
trating and made a hole half way through 
like a charge of shot. 

This little gun, with a soft-point bullet, 
will penetrate % inch of bridge of boiler- 
iron plate, but with the full metal-patched 
buliet, when shot in soft wood, it acts dif- 
ferently. After going in a foot or so they will 
keyhole, which, I presume, is caused by the 
bullet not being long or heavy enough to 
keep its head-on flight, or balance. What 
this cartridge would do with soft-point bul- 
lets on deer over 500 yards I do not know, 
but imagine it would prove satisfactory. Of 
course, larger game has been killed with it 
at short range, but that doesn’t class it as 
a general big-game rifle. For such game as 
buffalo, moose, elk and grizzly something 
more powerful is needed, as much of the 
shooting would be at long range. But for 
use on game no larger than the common red 
deer in brushy country or for a cheap shoot- 
ing rifle on such game or smaller, this high- 
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power .22 is excellent. For with the Marble 
auxiliary cartridge, cheap shooting can be 
had at either target or small game, while by 
using the Ideal cast bullets for mid-range 
work, the gun can be made to meet the de- 
mands of the shooter in search of the all- 
around rifle admirably. 

For a satisfactory big-game rifle, which 
could also be used for small and medium- 
sized game as well, the ’03 or ’06 Springfield 
shell necked down to .22 caliber and using 
a Spitzer bullet weighing not less than 100 


grains backed by plenty of smokeless pow- 
der would be difficult to improve upon. 
With a gun shooting such a cartridge one 
could shoot the regular high-power charge 
for the largest game or for all long-range 
work, while for smaller game or for mid- 
range, the lighter Ideal loads could be used, 
and for the smallest game or for cheap 
short-range target practice, the .22 rim-fire 
cartridge could be used by the aid of the 
Marble adapter. PAUL TIPPMAN. 
Wisconsin. 


Finds the “All-Around” Gun in the .38-40 Winchester Carbine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to time 
I notice that different brother sportsmen 
give us their ideas concerning the all-around 
rifle. Right here I want to state a few facts 
which will, I hope, be of interest to many 
who are yet undecided as to what really is 
the best rifle for such purposes. I have 
used nearly every make and caliber of our 
American-made rifles and I consider them 
good enough for me, too, and I find the 
.38-40-180 H. V. Winchester, 1892 model has 
no equal. Mine is the carbine of this model, 
which I consider the best lever action in 
the world. I use Winchester ammunition. 
The gun is lighter than other carbines and 
can be purchased for $11.80, while the cart- 
ridges cost but $1.10 per box of fifty. 

I have killed deer and moose with this 
little carbine and have never had any of 
them go over twenty yards after being shot, 
From my experience with this arm, I am 
convinced that I can kill anything in the 
woods with this rifle up to and including 


moose. Of course if I were going after 
grizzly bear I would want a more powerful 
rifle; or if hunting mountain goats or sheep, 
a longer-ranged rifle, but for all-around bush 
hunting up to 200 yards, this gun has them 
all skinned. 

The moose shown in the accompanying 
photo* I shot at about seventy-five yards as 
he was headed away from me. The bullet 
hit him in the left flank and passed up 


‘through the body and through the right 


shoulder, lodging against the hide. The bul- 

let mushroomed perfectly. The moose stag- 

gered about twenty yards and fell when a 

second shot broke his neck. He was a 3- 

year-old and had a very fine, even set of 

horns, ALFRED A. THOMAS. 
Canada. 


*We regret to state that if the photo men- 
tioned was received with the above commu- 
nication, same has been mislaid.—Editor. 


Sights for Hunting Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read Dr. Dono- 
van’s story of his trip to the Cassiar Dis- 
trict of British Columbia, twice, which ap- 
peared in your October and November num- 
bers. Coming from such a noted shooter 
and sportsman, every line of his story was 
absorbed. In one place in this account Dr. 
Donovan says: “The author will never use 
a gold sight again with a setting sun shin- 
ing directly over it into his eyes.” Later 
in his story he says: “From this on I de- 
cided to keep the gold dull with sulphur 
matches.” Still later he says, “The author’s 
present delusion is that he needs the new 
light-weight Mauser with Lyman rear sight 
and Scott red-and-white combination front 
sight.” 

Now, I have heard such objections as this 
raised before to the gold sight, and I am 
curious to know if it is a vital fault. My 
preference would be to steer clear of a 


sight with any weakness at all, as I know 
by experience that in hunting big game, 
something often happens to mar _ success 
that was totally unexpected. At one time 
it may be a miss-fire, at another a clogging 
of the gun action, again a bent or broken or 
loosened sight, and on another occasion it 
may be, as Dr. Donovan suggests, the light 
shining over a bright bead—or a score or 
more of other troubles any one of which is 
able to put the shooter to the bad at a vital 
moment, 

A softly-made sight, to my mind, is one 
of the most abomiriable creations of the 
gun maker’s art. And yet I have heard of a 
sight that was made so soft that the light- 
est tap would bend it, and thereby render 
it useless for accuracy. I consider the sight 
question one of the most important, next to 
the gun, that the hunter can consider. 

Colorado. 0. HL. 
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If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 


a Kodak. 


Every out-door sport invites your 


KODAK 


Whatever your hobby may be—tennis, golf, 
base-ball, shooting, fishing, yachting, motoring— 
there’s another hobby that will unobtrusively fit 
in with it, add to its zest and interest-—-Kodakery. 





Catalogue free at your dealers or Srom us on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Tell Us Another, by Rowland Oliver, S. M.; 
80 pages; illustrated; 50 cents, postpaid; 
Rowland Oliver, London, publisher. 

This is a chatty, charming little volume, 
in which an English sportsman tells in- 
formally humorous stories, all of 
shooting incidents, and also gives to his 
readers some valuable pointers on aim and 
the handling of a gun. It is a splendid 
antidote for the blues. 


some 


The Heart of the Antarctic, by Sir Ernest H. 


Shackleton; 368 pages; illustrated; $1.50 

net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Americans everywhere have shown the 
keenest interest in the various British ex- 


peditions, and the original two-volume $10 


edition of “The Heart of the Antarctic” ran 


through several editions. It was hailed at 
that time as a classic of polar adventure. 
In preparing this new popular-priced ($1.50) 
edition, the publishers have put on the mar- 
ket at a very opportune time, a work with- 
in the reach of all, and one which for the 
general reader is as good as the original 
edition. The only portions which have been 
omitted are those detailed scientific accounts 
and reports of the expedition which were 
contained in the second volume of the origi- 
nal edition. In this new work the author 
has condensed these into several chapters 
written in a popular style. Nearly all of 
the fine photographs which embellished the 
original work are contained in this volume. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


Trade Literature 


The new Duxbak Book, illustrating and 
describing sportsmen’s clothing made by 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 4 Hickory St., Utica, 


N. Y., is to hand. It shows all kinds of 
outing suits for men and women, made of the 
famous Duxbak waterproof material, suit- 


able for automobiling, for fishing, hunting, 
trap climbing—in fact, 
for all the uses to which the outdoor man 
or woman would put such wear. This book 
is sent free to anyone on request. 


shooting, mountain 


The Marble Arms Co., 571 Delta Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich., are issuing a monthly 16-page 
booklet entitled “Marble’s Monthly Message,” 
that is worth receiving by any sportsman. 
The publication is gotten up especially to 
assist dealers in selling Marble’s Game Get- 
ter Gun and his sixty other specialties for 
sportsmen, and is sent free each month to 
anyone on request. It is printed on heavy 
enameled paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
would make a very acceptable monthly vis- 
itor at any live dealer’s place of business. 


New Sporting Accessories 


The Savage Spur 


The Savage Arms Co., 286 Savage Ave., 
Utica, N. Y., has designed a special form of 
cocking lever for the Savage automatic pis- 
tol, which permits easy cocking by the 
thumb of the hand which holds the pistol. 
This form of cocking lever has many ad- 
vantages. In the first place it permits car- 
rying the pistol loaded and ready for in- 
stant use without strain on the firing pin 
spring. It is possible to cock the pistol, 
while drawing it, without the least loss of 
time, and a pistol equipped with this device 
may, with a very little practice, be drawn, 
cocked and fired as rapidly as a pistol car- 
ried cocked and fitted with a safety device 
may be drawn and fired. It obviates the 
danger of the firing pin spring taking a set 
from continued strain. In the case of the 


Cocking Lever. 





Hand holding open spur cocking 
lever pistol. 


Savage pistol, whose firing pin spring is of 
carefully tempered music wire, and is sub- 











FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 








Cone-bearing steel 
pivot “Compensat- 
ing” reels for bait fish- 
ing and trolling run 
with about one-third 
the friction of reels 
with ordinary axle 
bearings. Ask for 
A. &1. Compensating 


teels, } 


The. “Foxy Quiller” 
Crab trap works. Not 
a matter of skill. You 
are out tocatch crabs. 
And the man who 
catchesthe mostcrabs 
is the best crabber. 


It takes a clever bug 
to bite an angler with 
“No Touch ’Em” on 
his face. Twenty-five 
cents a tube, 





An Angler’s Holiday 


On mountain lake or sandy sea- 
shore— 

Wherever an Angler’s holiday 
shall find him—his real vacation 
begins the day he buys his tackle. 
Buying fishing tackle is fun—part 
of the fun of fishing. It stirs the 
enthusiasm, kindles the imagina- 
tion, arouses those generous im- 
pulses that distinguish the “gentle 
angler” from other men. 


How much keener the enthusiasm, 
how much more solid the satisfac- 
tion of the angler who sets forth 
upon his outing with “fishing tackle 
that’s fit for fishing.” 


The confident Angler carries the 
“Sign of the Leaping Dolphin” in 
his heart—and on histackle! It is 
significant of a century’s pains- 
taking effort to make “fishing tackle 
that’s fit for fishing.” Onrod or reel 
or line or hook, it is tne mark of 
intelligenceand good faith in tackle- 
making. 

Get yonr tackle dealer to show you fish- 
ing tackle labeled with the “Sign of the 
Leaping Dolphin.” 

And if he hasn’t learned to tell “fishing 
tackle that’s fit for fishing” from the other 
kind, he will be glad to know that our 224 
page catalog (L) may be had for the ask- 
ing and will be sent to him with the utmost 
promptness and cheerfulness. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


18 Vesey Street 


Established 1820 


New York City 
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formally some humorous. stories, all of 
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edition of “The Heart of the Antarctic” ran 
through several editions. It was hailed at 
that time as a classic of polar adventure. 
In preparing this new popular-priced ($1.50) 
edition, the publishers have put on the mar- 
ket at a very opportune time, a work with- 
in the reach of all, and one which for the 
general reader is as good as the original 
edition. The only portions which have been 
omitted are those detailed scientific accounts 
and reports of the expedition which were 
contained in the second volume of the origi- 
nal edition. In this new work the author 
has condensed these into several chapters 
written in a popular style. Nearly all of 
the fine photographs which embellished the 
original work are contained in this volume. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 
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The new Duxbak Book, illustrating and 
describing sportsmen’s clothing made by 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 4 Hickory St., Utica, 
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outing suits for men and women, made of the 
famous Duxbak waterproof material, suit- 
able for automobiling, for fishing, hunting, 
trap mountain climbing—in fact, 
for all the uses to which the outdoor man 
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The Marble Arms Co., 571 Delta Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich., are issuing a monthly 16-page 
booklet entitled ‘“Marble’s Monthly Message,” 
that is worth receiving by any sportsman. 
The publication is gotten up especially to 
assist dealers in selling Marble’s Game Get- 
ter Gun and his sixty other specialties for 
sportsmen, and is sent free each month to 
anyone on request. It is printed on heavy 
enameled paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
would make a very acceptable monthly vis- 
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cocking lever for the Savage automatic pis- 
tol, which permits easy cocking by the 
thumb of the hand which holds the pistol. 
This form of cocking lever has many ad- 
vantages. In the first place it permits car- 
rying the pistol loaded and ready for in- 
stant use without strain on the firing pin 
spring. It is possible to cock the pistol, 
while drawing it, without the least loss of 
time, and a pistol equipped with this device 
may, with a very little practice, be drawn, 
cocked and fired as rapidly as a pistol car- 
ried cocked and fitted with a safety device 
may be drawn and fired. It obviates the 
danger of the firing pin spring taking a set 
from continued strain. In the case of the 
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significant of a century’s pains- 
taking effort to make “fishing tackle 
that’s fit for fishing.” On rod or reel 
or line or hook, it is tne mark of 
intelligenceand good faith in tackle- 
making. 

Get your tackle dealer to show you fish- 
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severe tests for resilience, this 
danger is exceedingly slight, but the most 
ractical and experienced men are unwil- 
ing to incur it. 


jected to 


The Doud Lighting Co., of 170-72 N. Sanga- 
mon St., Chicago, has placed on the market 
a kerosene mantle lantern that produces no 
odor, smoke or dirt, and adapted especially 
for use outdoors. It is intended for lighting 
streets, yards, croquet grounds, porches, al- 
leyways, camps, wilderness homes, etc., and 
can be carried to any point where a storm 
proof light is needed. It is storm-proof, 
hail-proof, snow-proof and bug-proof. 


A sample of the new Stewart bronze sight 
(No. 4), has been sent us, and if it behaves 





as well in use as its appearance would indi- 
cate, it will have solved one of the great- 
est difficulties that the 
manufacturers of this 
style of sight have had 
to contend with. It looks 
like the old gold bead 
sight has been greatly 
improved on in _ this 
model, as apparently a 
way has been found to make the shape of 
the bead so that the light will center on the 
point nearest the shooter, under all light 
conditions, better than has been accom- 
plished by such sights heretofore. The sight 
is substantially made, guaranteed for twenty 
years, sells for $1.50 and is manufactured by 
W. DuBois, 1111 A St., Tacoma, Wash. 














Messrs. Rogers 


sportsmen, 








A PELICAN FROM UTAH. 


and Valentine, two enthusiastic Utah 
holding a pelican measuring 7 ft. 6 in. tip to tip, 
killed by one of their party, O. W. McGill. 




















Extracts From Recent Letters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please find enclosed 
$1.50 for which send me for one year the 
best sportsman’s magazine that the world 
has today. I can tell you truthfully that 
I believe the Outdoor Life magazine leads 
every one of its class in the world. I be- 


lieve I do as much hunting as any man in 

Oregon, and you probably will hear from me 

later. R. B. 
Oregon. 


LEE. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read every 
copy of Outdoor Life for the last eight years. 
I couldn’t get along without it. I read ev- 
erything in it (especially the arms and am- 
munition department) from three to five 
times. It is the best of the outdoor maga- 
zines. I will also say that I have more 
respect for Mr. Newton’s opinions than any 
other writer you have. Cc. I. JULIAN. 

Washington. 





